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Art. I. 1. A Picture of Greece in 1826; as exhibited in the Personal 
Narratives of James Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and W. H, 
Humphreys, Esq. Comprising a detailed Account of the late 
Campaign, and Sketches of the principal Military, Naval, and 
Political Chiefs. In 2 vols. royal 12mo. pp. 704, London, 
1826. 


. The Greek Revolution ; its Origin and Progress: together with 
some Remarks on the Religion, National Character, &c., in 
Greece. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. Author of the Historical 
Review of the Spanish Revolution, 8vo. pp. 362. London, 1824. 


i) 


3. Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece, including Facts connected 
with the last Days of Lord Byron, Extracts from Correspondence, 
Official Documents, &c. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
860. London, 1825. 


. A Visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824. By George Waddington, 
Esq. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. and Author of Travels in Ethio- 
pia. The Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. Ix. 248. London, 
1825. , 


(PHESE works comprise the reports of no fewer than five 
independent witnesses of high personal respectability re- 
lative to the affairs of Greece. On some points, their respec- 
tive statements and opinions are, as might be oneal at 
variance ; with regard to the real character of some of the 
most conspicuous ae he in the Revolution, singularly so; but 
all concur in representing the state of the country to be 
in every view most deplorable, and the cause, without Euro- 
ean interference, hopeless. The sanguine hopes of those 
hilhellenists who looked to see a self-regenerated nation 
emerge like a pheenix from the flames of war, have at length 
given way to despondency, and in some quarters to disgust. 
To some persons, we fear, the cause of the Greeks has been 
interesting chiefly as a popular and democratic struggle which, 
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it was hoped, would issue in the establishment of another free 
republic; and the downfall of the Turkish power would 
scarcely be hailed by them as a propitious event, were it to be 
replaced by a government formed on monarchical principles, 
On the other hand, the sympathy of legitimate governments 
seems to have been strongly excited in favour of the Turkish 
despotism, and the success of the Greek insurrection has been 
deprecated as an alarming precedent. In Italy and in Spain, 
the Holy Alliance has, in some measure, indemnified itself for 
the triumph of freedom and humanity in the western hemis- 
phere; and it beheld with dismay a third rebellion break out 
in Greece, against the established order of things and the 
sacred rights of legitimate monarchs. Mr. Waddington states, 
that proofs of a correspondence between the Greek patriots 
and the Carbonari were presented at the Congress of Verona. 
It is easy to imagine what effect would be produced by such 
documents in the hands of Prince Metternich. The conse- 

uence was, that the Emperor Alexander, on whose favourable 
Tepetition towards them the Greek patriots so sanguinely cal- 
culated, was led to condemn the insurrection in its origin, and 
it appears never for a moment to have received its support. 
He viewed its principles as alike detestable and ominous ; and 
‘the principles which he proclaimed at Laybach, were re- 
‘ echoed from-the halls of Verona.’ 


‘During the course of the most difficult negotiation ever con- 
ducted, many pretexts and some reasons for war were afforded him 
by the blind pertinacity, not to say pugnacity, of the Turkish Govern. 
ment; public opinion, such as can be expressed in Russia, invited 
him to take advantage of them; and a part at least of his cabinet 
was active and incessant in its endeavours to seduce him into the 
same feelings ; religion and ambition were eloquent in the same cause, 
and even honour appeared sometimes engaged to provoke him to 
hostility. ‘lhe empefor was inflexible—honour, or ambition, or reli- 
gion, the intrigues of his ministers or the voice of his people, the 
very insolence of his adversary could not compel him to the support 
of a cause whose principles he continued to disapprove.’ 


Nor was it over the mind of the Emperor Alexander only, 
that the master of the Emperor of Austria and of the Conti- 
nent succeeded in throwing his political spells. There is too 
much reason to believe that the late Lord Londonderry was 
either the easy dupe or the ready confederate of the wily Aus- 
trian. When, at length, after the atrocious massacres of 1821, 
an opportunity seemed to present itself for ‘ arranging the 
‘ differences between the Turks and the Greeks on terms not 
‘ unfavourable to the latter, a paper,’ Mr. Waddington says, 


* was actually drawn up, by the proposal of Lord Strangford, which 
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was intended to be addressed to the msurgents by the foreign minis- 
ters united at Constantinople. It awaited only the sanction of the 
principal courts of Europe. The refusal of that sanction was, I be- 
lieve, first notified by the Cabinet of Vienna. That of St. Peters- 
burgh is stated to have been equally violent (and with more reason) 
in its expressions of disapprobation; and the late minister of Great 
Britain is said to have subscribed, without hesitation, to the political 
principle which prevented the ministers of legitimate sovereigns from 
all interference between the established Government of Turkey and 
its Christian rebels.’ 


This ‘ political principle,’ however, did not prevent the in- 
terference of the ministers and armies of legitimate sovereigns 
between the established Government of Spain and ftaly, and 
the rebels in those countries ; any more than it prevented the 
French Government from interfering between Great Britain and 
her rebel colonies during the American war. Nor would there 
have been any scruple, probably, on the part of Austria, to in- 
terfere for the purpose of establishing the ‘ Imperial Butcher’ 
more firmly on his throne, had not the sure and speedy ex- 
tinction of the Greek Revolution been confidently anticipated 
as the result of the unaided might of the Porte. That it has 
not becn extinguished, has. been owing to nothing so much as 
to the weakness, imbecility, and infatuation of the Turkish 
Government. The Greeks have had every thing else against 
them, except the nature of their country and the providence of 
Heaven. All the efforts of British diplomatists have had for 
their sole object, not to meliorate the condition of the Greeks, 
but to prevent on the one hand a Russian, on the other a 
Turkish war. It must be admitted, that to have taken part 
openly with the Greeks against Turkey, would have been an 
unwise and not altogether justifiable measure. It does not 
appear that the Greeks ever courted our aid, or would cor- 
dially have accepted it, or were capable of being benefited 
by such co-operation. Mr. Emerson states, that an honourable 
predilection in favour of England has long been manifested by 
the Greek Islanders. But the Capitani or military party, who 
affect to consider the negotiation of the loan as equivalent to 
the sale of the Morea, call themselves Anti-Anglicans. On 
this account, Mr. Waddington says, they are stigmatised by 
their adversaries with the name of Russians; but he is of 
Opinion that there does not exist in the whole country, a party 
either really Russian or really English. In the first instance, it 
is certain, caer that the Patriots looked to Russia for aid. 
Since then, German, French, and American adventurers and 
intriguers have had no small share in the affairs of Greece. 
The British Govérnment of the Jonian Isles was long regarded 
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by the Greeks as actually inimical to their cause. Even if the 
military occupation of Greece by Great Britain could have 
been deemed a feasible and justifiable measure, it is not clear 
that we should not have found, at one time, a hostile population 
inthe Greeks themselves, and traitors in their leaders. But hada 
favourable disposition towards the Greeks existed in the British 
Government at the commencement of the struggle, had the 
claims of humanity, to say nothing of policy, been allowed 
their due weight, some effort might surely have been made, 
without endangering the peace of Europe, to put a stop toa 
contest which involves every passive looker-on in almost the 
guilt of an accomplice. 


* When the continental cabinets,’ remarks Mr. Waddington, * shall 
at last perceive, that there is no longer any prospect of the subjuga- 
tion or extirpation of the insurgents; when they shall at last be 
brought to confess, that nearly halfa million of human beings whom 
they have allowed to be sacrificed in their presence, have poured 
forth their innocent blood in vain; and that the nerveless arm of the 
Sultan is unequal to the task of restoring the social order of his 
dominions ;—then perhaps will the philanthropic president of the 
Holy Alliance and its pacific and social minister unite with the 
British Government in the easy effort of obliging the Sublime Porte 
to some sort of convention with its intractable rebels.’ 


A ‘single effort of sincere union between England and 
‘ Russia, with or without Austria,’ would, he adds, be suf- 
ficient to effect the emancipation of Greece from the Turkish 
yoke.—At length, however, even the Porte itself seems dis- 
posed to come to terms ; and in the event either of a Russian 
war, or of the Pasha of Egypt being embroiled with the Porte, 
their independence, if not their liberty, may be considered as 
achieved. 

In the mean time, the most interesting inquiry relates to the 
real character of the leading men in the conflicting parties. 
The cause of freedom in Spain was lost through the want of 
efficient leaders, —the imbecility of the Constitutionalists, the 
jealousies, venality, and treachery of the Captains. These 
two great parties are now contending in Greece for ascendancy. 
This is always the case in revolutions. The Legislature seeks to 
usurp the prerogatives of the Executive, and to make the army 
its tool. The army, the only efficient Executive, is impatient 
of its many-headed master. The one grasps at the sword, 
while the other demands the purse, both of which are never 
safe in the same hands. The Luenands event for Greece would 
be, that some Cromwell should step in between the two parties, 
and lay the foundations of a Grecian monarchy. But neither 
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Cromwells nor Washingtons, nor even Bolivars and Victorias 
are to be looked for among the Capitani of Greece. 

The most prominent and clever personage among all who 
have taken any share in public affairs, is ‘ the person stylin 
‘ himself Prince Mavrocordato,’—as Sir Thomas Maitlan 
chose contemptuously to designate him. He may be con- 
sidered as the head of the Constitutionalists. His person is 
thus described by Mr. Emerson. 


‘[ was rather disappointed in the appearance of Mavrocordato : 
his figure is small, and any thing but dignified or prepossessing. The 
little of his countenance which is visible through his bushy hair and 
eye-brows, and his fiercely curling mustachios, indicates more of 
childishness than intellect, though the deep glance of a penetratin 
eye gives it an occasional animation. His manners, like those of 
Fanariots, though easy and obliging, contains too much of an over- 
strained politeness, which seems like intriguing servility ; and this, 
together with a studied lightness of conversation and an extremely 
silly laugh, renders the first impression of him by no means favour- 
able.’ 


This is not a very pleasing portrait. Count Pecchio speaks 
of him in the following terms. 


‘ His countenance appeared to me much handsomer and more 
animated than the pictures of himin London, He dresses 2 la Fran- 
caisee When I saw him the first time at Calamata, his dress was in 
holes, or rather torn, which proceeded, in my opinion, more from af- 
fectation than necessity. He speaks French with facility and ele- 
gance ; his conversation is lively, agreeable, and full of wit. He is 
very ready in his answers. One day, General Roche remarked, * It 
is really a singular thing, that more is said at Paris about the affairs of 
Greece, than in Greece itself.” | Mavrocordato replied, “ That is, 
because it is easier to tall than to act.” The General then replied, 
“ [ believe it rather proceeds from our always speaking, like lovers, of 
those we love.” Mavrocordato rejoined, “ Pity that hitherto your 
love has been only Platonic.” He has all the talents requisite in a 
secretary of state ; and understands and expedites business with read- 
iness. His enemies, unable to deny his ability on this point, say, that 
he handies the pen better than the sword. He does not possess such 
influecce over his countrymen, as histalents and patriotism authorize; 
the reason is, that being born at Fanari, without connexions in Greece, 
without wealth, he is obliged to struggle singly against factions and 
cabals. For the same cause he is frequently obliged to make use of 
the arms of his enemies, and will find it difficult to reach the supreme 
authority in Greece. He is versed in the labyrinth of European poli- 
tics, and his primary object is to preserve Greece independent. But, 
ifever she should be compelled to choose a protector, I am of opinion 
that Mavrocordato would give the preference to the most powerful 
and disinterested state—to Great Britain.’ 
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Next comes Mr. Humphreys, who styles himself ‘ a you 
‘ soldier,’ and openly avows that not only his enthusiasm has 
been damped by what he has witnessed in Greece, but that 
their intrigues, dissensions, and singular want of spirit and ac- 
tivity have excited his vexation and indignation. 


‘ Every Englishman,’ he says, ‘ who arrived in Greece, was greatly 
repossessed in favour of Mavrocordato, and we all at first thought 
him a princely fellow as well as a Prince ; but he is neither the one 
nor the other. His having no hereditary pretensions to the title is 
mentioned in a work entitled ‘* Lssat sur les Fanariotes.’’...tHe pos. 
sessed at this time an unmerited reputation in other countries, facili- 
tated by his knowledge of Europe, great tact in letter-writing, and in. 
defatigable correspondence ; though he well merits celebrity, if du- 
puonys intriguing talents, and total want of all rectitude of principle, 
e sufficient claims on notice. He might be considered at the head 
of the party of the Franc Greeks. Colocotroni and other military 
chiefs were held not only as rebels and enemies to all order and estab- 
lished government, but at Messolunghi, their fidelity to their country’s 
cause was questioned ’ 

* Mavrocordato had been recalled from his command by the Govern- 
ment to resume his former post of secretary of state. But it seems 
his favourite ambition is, to figure as a great military commander; a 
strange perversion,—for, besides possessing neither military nates 
nor talent, he ts utterly devoid of courage, a any so indispe 
ina general, On the appearance of danger, he loses all presence of 
mind ; as he shewed at the battle of Peta, though he was not within 
five hours’ march of the scene of action, and on the night of an exe 
pected attack of Lugovitza; at raising the siege of Patras, and his 
yes meme’ retreat ; and, on the authority of a French officer on 
Mavrocordato’s staff, the night of the assault of the Turks on Messo- 
lunghi, he embarked for Anatolia.’ 

* A sum of money entrusted to Mavrocordato by the German Greek 
Committee for the relief of the distressed Germans in Greece, he re- 
served to his own use; but he has been fortunate in receiving dona- 
tions from distant countries. Lord Guilford sent him 4000 dollars 
from Corfu; the London Committee sent him clothes and boots from 
Bond Street ; and the burghers of the good city of Rotterdam, ad- 
dressed to his serene highness a cargo of pipkins.’ 


To these charges of imposture, duplicity, cowardice, and 
peculation, this young soldier adds, in the following paragraph, 


a still blacker accusation. 


* A Captain Fenton, according to his own account a British Officer, 
a native of Scotland, and at that time a captain of Ulysses, to whom 
l'relawney had given the command of some artillery be had taken for 
him from Messolunghi, commenced an intrigue within the month of 
September, with Mavrocordato, in which he engaged to assassinate 
Ulysses and his own countryman Trelawney. Whoever first made 
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this infamous proposal, an argument used by Mavrocordato was, that 
Trelawney, as a native of Great Britain, being in the service of the 
Greeks, was out of the pale of his country’s laws; and an American 
of the name of Jarvis, now a Greek lieutenant-general, was Mavro- 
cordato’s agent in the affair, and negotiated between them. The en- 
tire development of this affair is yet a mystery, but Trelawney's 
attempted assassination by Fenton has taken place.’ 


Mr. Emerson states, that this Fenton * had stooped so low 
‘as to offer himself to a person in power as the assassin of 
‘ Ulysses, for a remuneration of a few dollars ;’ but he does 
not name Mavrocordato as the individual to whom the proposal 
was made. He adds, that it was accepted, but a disagreement 
in the terms, or some other circumstance, had prevented its exe~ 
cution. This Fenton afterwards resolved to join the party of 
the very man he had offered to assassinate, and was accordingly 
received among the inmates of his strong hold. Here, after 
the surrender of Ulysses, who had deserted to the Turks, this 
exquisite villain Fenton remained as the dependant of Tre- 
lawney, who had espoused the sister and fortunes of* Ulysses ; 
till, on the death of that chieftain, he formed the desperate 
resolution to make himself master of the cave by murdering 
Trelawney. A young English gentleman, aged nineteen, was 
easily prevailed upon by Fenton to become his accomplice, 
under a ‘ promise that, if successful, he should be made a 
prince of Livadia.’ One day, after dinner, Fenton proposed 
that himself and the young Englishman should fire at.a target, 
while Trelawney stood umpire. As soon as the latter unsus+ 
pectingly advanced to examine the first shots, both made their 
attempt at the same moment. Fenton’s pistol missed fire, but 
the young Englishman’s took effect. Trelawney fell, danger- 
ously though not mortally wounded ; his attendants, alarmed 
at the reports, rushed forward and instantly poignarded Fenton, 
who died on the spot. His accomplice was placed in irons, 
but has since been generously let loose on society, ‘in con- 
‘ sideration of his youth, and from a regard to the feelings of 
‘ his family, who are stated to be of the first respectability.’ 

This strange and horrible story, which is brought forward by 
Mr. Humphreys for the purpose of blackening the character 
of Mavrocordato, only serves, in truth, to disclose the humili- 
ating fact, that the caves and mountains of Greece contain no 
worse brigands than some of the adventurers who have gone 
forth from our own country to disgrace the English name. 
The attempt to implicate Mavrocordato in the assassination of 
Trelawney, does no honour to Mr. Humphreys. It either 
betrays the blindness of prejudice, or shews that he drew his 
information from partial and polluted sources. That Fenton 
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ever made the alleged proposal to Mavrocordato, requires tg 
be authenticated. Fenton is dead, and, if living, his testimon 
would be worthless ; and if Jarvis could be the negotiator in 
such an affair, he was capable of being its inventor. That the 
roposal was accepted, requires also to be proved. After all, 
Jlysses was a traitor, adangerous enemy to the country ; and if 
Mavrocordato did listen to any project of the kind, he might 
be actuated by a regard to the public interests. But it is in- 
credible that he should have been the person to make the 
proposal to an Englishman, the last agent that he must have 
thought of employing as an assassin. The story in every point 
of view reflects so much more dishonour on the English name, 
than it can do on the object of Mr. Humphreys’s spleen and 
invective, that he would have acted wisely in saying nothing on 
the subject till he had the means of clearing up the mystery. 
He tells us, indeed, that ‘ there is not a mountain village in all 
* Greece where the name of an Englishman does not command 
‘ peculiar deference and attention.’ But Fenton and the 
young Englishman are not, we fear, the only miserable spe- 
cimens which they have had of our countrymen. Another 
young Englishman, Dr. Millingen, who had established a dis- 
ensary at Missolunghi, has joined ‘ the munificent Pasha ;’ and 

Ir. Humphreys might possibly have been almost tempted to 
follow the example, had he not subjected himself to imprison- 
ment on ‘ the frivolous pretext of having left the camp with- 
out leave.’ By his own shewing, if this was only the pretext, 
there were other reasons for the conduct of the Government. 
He had resolved to quit ‘ the disgusting service,’ as soon as the 
campaign was over ; but, this circumstance having terminated 
his career, he availed himself of an opportunity of making his 
escape, leaving behind him an insulting letter to Mavrocordéts; 
whom he represents as capable of any villany. It is observ- 
able, that Mr. Humphreys confesses to have been ‘ with 
Ulysses’ before he joined the Turks, and he was imprisoned 
because he came for a surgeon for Trelawney. Acquitting him 
of any traitorous intention, it was perfectly natural that his 
conduct should appear equivocal to the Greek Government; 
and certainly they are as well rid of such friends. 

This gentleman’s abuse of Mavrocordato strongly reminds 
us of a publication which appeared at a time when the inde- 
pendence of Venezuela was regarded as still more hopeless a 
consummation, than the emancipation of Greece can be thought 
at the present moment. There was a certain Colonel Hip- 
pisley, who embarked for South America, as Mr. Humphreys 
appears to have gone to Greece, a young soldier, burning 
with military ardour and zeal in the cause of liberty; but he 
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had not been long among his new friends before he quarrelled 
with their general, whom he found out to be a tyrant, a 
oltroon, a liar, and in every point of view a despicable and 
incompetent man, in whose hands, he predicted, the cause of 
freedom would be utterly ruined. That man was Bolivar! 

Mr. Blaquiere is as warm and earnest in his praises of Mav- 
rocordato «s Mr. Emerson is cold and contemptuous, and Mr. 
Humphreys malignant. In his first volume, he bears repeated 
testimony to his firmness, resolution, and perseverance during 
a period peculiarly arduous and critical, and to him all at- 
tempts at civil organization are to be ascribed. In his Narra- 
tive of a Second Visit, he thus adverts to the calumnies cast 
upon his ¢ illustrious Friend.’ 


‘ The difficulties with which the Prince has had to contend, were, 
in fact, such as would have weighed down the stoutest heart ; yet, it 
would seem that privations and persecutions have only tended to give 
additional vigour to his mind. For, if those who have so unworthily 
endeavoured to depreciate his character in Greece and England, only 
reflected on the manner in which he has conducted the affairs of 
Western Greece without money or resources, and hourly assailed by 
a clamorous soldiery totally impatient of control, nothing but a de- 
termination to censure without cause, or the envy to which public 
virtue is exposed, would surely have prompted their unmerited 
slanders. 

‘It will hardly be credited, that individuals who have been noto- 
rious for the most cold-blooded cruelties and contempt of law, should 
have become objects of enthusiastic praise, and been even pointed out 
as the only men capable of saving Greece. No wonder that those 
who could thus deceive themselves, have represented Prince Mavro- 
cordato as an intriguing Fanariot. His letters to Colonel Stanhope 
and myself will be the best reply to those who have thus attempted to 
vilify his name.* pp. 154. 6.’ 

Col. Stanhope uniformly speaks of Mavrocordato in the 
highest terms. The Count Capo d’Istria, he tells us, considers 
him as ‘aman of great probity and finesse, qualities rarely 
‘ found together, but very essential in bis situation.’ In 
another letter he says: ‘ The Hydriots and Spezziots are much 
‘ attached to Mavrocordato. In short, the whole nation seems 
‘to look up to him as their friend.’ In Letter x11. de- 
scribing an interview with the same illustrious individual, he 
says : 

‘ Mavrocordato is a favourite with the islands, the people of 
Western Greece, and the — body. I found him tured, 
clever, accommodating, and dis to do good. He has rather an 
ingenious than a profound mind. He seems at all times disposed to 
concede, and to advance every good measure, and I consider it as & 
great advantage for Greece that he is now in power at Missolonghi.’ 
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* Rumour says that Colocotroni is in a rage and preparing to attack 
the authorities at Cranidi. His partizans accuse Mavrocordato of 
being in the interest of England, and declare that he and we are its 
satellites.’ 


Lastly. Mr. Waddington, who may be considered as upon 
the whole the most impartial and best informed witness of all, 
thus speaks of ‘ the Prince’ and his sworn enemy. 


‘ Prince Mavrocordato took refuge in Hydra after his brutal ex- 
pulsion from the Morea by Colocotroni. Every one speaks well of 
him, and there are some who profess to consider him as the only 
hope of Greece. Of the organization and consolidation of Greece, 
it is, I fear, but too true, that our hopes do mainly repose on him.’ 
seeeeeeee® Two Causes are mentioned as having contributed to diminish 
his influence. The first was, his premature attack on the power of 
the Capitani in the person of Odysseus, which that artful partizan 
had the address to avert; and the second was, his assumption of the 
military character and departure for Missolonghi. His absence 
from the Morea enabled Negris and others of his own party to in- 
trigue against him with success.’ 


From these concurrent testimonies, it is, we think, prett 
clear, that if Mavrocordato escapes the ataghans of his rivals, 
he must be eventually, if not the sovereign, the minister,—if 
not the Victoria or Bolivar, the Alaman of Greece. His more 
immediate rival is said to be Demetrius Ipsilanti, who, in 
1823, was living at Tripolizza in perfect privacy. ‘ 1 have had 
‘ some friendly communication with him,’ says Mr. Wad- 
dington, 


‘ and believe him to be an honest, well-meaning, disinterested patriot; 
but he possesses, unhappily, neither wealth, nor talents, nor mere 
physical power sufficient to qualify him for any eminent situation, 
civil or military; and the magic of his name is now very nearly 
aoe away. Besides which, he has a violent personal jealousy of 
Mavrocordato, which will prevent him, I fear, from any cordial 

tion with a person whose energies are proved by every col- 
lision to be so far superior to his own. It is, possibly, from this very 
discreditable motive, that he allows himself to be made the occasional 
tool of the military party. It should be mentioned, however, that 
this jealousy did not prevent him from making great exertions to 
relieve Missolonghi, when defended by his rival.’ 


Mr. Humphreys thus speaks of this personage. 


‘ Prince Demetrius Ipsilanti was leading a retired life, a spectator 
of the dissentions around him, which he “had not the power to quell. 
Ipsilanti, though considered deficient in energy, possesses tried per- 
sonal courage, great judgement and discrimination of character, a 
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sincere patriotism, disinterestedness and integrity little common in 
Greece; and, though by descent a Fanariot, is not addicted to in- 
trigue. His predilections appear Russian, in which country he was 
brought up; but I believe, no Greek has the welfare of his country 
more sincerely at heart. His shyness is much to his disadvantage in 
hie intercourse with strangers; but, to his intimates, he shews an 
amiable character ; and I have observed, the officers and dependents 
of his suite have never left him in his retirement.’ 


Count Pecchio says: 


‘ Among those from whom we received politeness in Tripolizza, I 
must not forget Prince Demetrius Ipsilanti, who was as courteous to 
as as he is to all the travellers who visit him. He is bald, short in 
stature, and of a slight form; but, if nature has not gifted him with 
a military presence, I was assured that he had always shewn himself 
intrepid in war. He adopts the European habits, and speaks French 
well. He once served in Russia in the rank of a major, and still 
speaks of Russia with some sym cs After having fought, in the 
first years of the revolution, for the liberty of his country, for the last 
two years he has been living remote from public affairs at Tripolizza. 
On quitting the table, which was covered with Turkish viands, some 
one whispered to me: “ The prince has a Turkish palate, a Russian 
head, and a Greek heart.”’ ’ 


Not only has Demetrius Ipsilanti lost, by his want of energy, 
the confidence of all parties, but even his brother Alexander, 
we are told, is ‘ considered as an enthusiast;’ and Capo d’ 
istria himself, who was once thought of as most nadie of 
being chosen monarch, lies under the disqualification of being 
a foreigner and a Russian. ‘ No Greek,’ Mr. Waddington says, 
‘canever be generally popular in Greece, and the sceptre 
‘seems destined, therefore, to the hand of no native.’ In 
fact, a considerable proportion of the nation now rest their 
only hopes of organization and repose on the choice of a fo- 
reign king. Of this disposition, the French General Roche 
availed himself for the purpose of forming a party in favour of 
a plan, which, on the fall of Navarino, he at length openly 
laid before the Government. This was, to call the second son 
of the Duke of Orleans to the throne of Greece, in which 
event, he promised the assistance of 12,000 disciplined French 
troops. The proposal was rejected, chiefly through the 
opposition of the Hydriots Mavrocordato and Tricoupi, * who 
‘ declared that, in case any protection or interference should 
‘be found requisite, the most efficient power to apply to, was 
‘ Great Britain.” The strangest part of this story is, that the 
French Royalist found a coadjutor in a young American of the 
same of Washington. 
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‘ Disappointed by the failure of his intrigues, and irritated by the 
open declarations of all parties in favour of England, General Roche 
drew up a protest, which was likewise signed by Mr. Washington, 
a young American officer who had arrived in Greece in June, fur. 
nished with credentials from the American Greek Committee at 
Boston. ‘This production set forth, as usual, the acts of kindness 
and good will of the French nation and the Americans towards the 
struggling Greeks; and strongly censured the conduct of those 
members of the Legislature and leaders of the people who wished 
for the interference of Great Britain: terming it an insult to both 
the Americans and the French, that so little confidence should be 
placed in their professions of good will and offers of mediation and 
assistance in their cause. This paper was, of course, treated with 
its merited contempt by the Government and all parties; and Mr, 
Washington, the sot-disant representative of America in this affair, 
shortly after left Greece under rather awkward circumstances,’ 


To the French party, Mavrocordato is evidently an object 
of pecuhiar | ealousy and aversion, and we cannot he!p Sus- 
pectine that Mr. Humphre: vs has received some of his informa- 
tion throngh French channels. The story at page 531 is evi- 
dently of this manufacture. We should not have imagined 
that Mavrocordato would have spoken any thing but Greek to 
the Bey of Maina; but at p. 269, he is stated to have said in 
French to the Bey: ‘ Vous serez le vaasseau, et mot, je serais le 
‘timon’ Defeated at Constantinople, and disappointed in 
their intrigues in Greece, the last hope of the French as re+ 
gards an ascendancy in the Mediterranean, seems to rest on an 
Keyptian alliance. [brahim Pasha is attended by six or eight 
Prank officers. A renegado Frenchman, Major Séve, is his 
principal adviser, who, having embraced the Moslem creed, 
has now assumed the name of Soliman Bey. Mr. Humphreys 
pleads, that the unfortunate soldiers of fortune who have one 
over to the Pasha, were left but the choice of starvation or 
Mahomet Ali’s service ; and he represents the Greek Govern- 
mentas shewing the greatest aversion to foreigners. It is 
quite clear, however, that all foreigners are not viewed in the 
same hight, nor is the sentiment common to ail the members of 
the Greek Government. The jealousy of foreigners has shewn 
itself chiefly on the part of the Capitami. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, when the Moreots and Roumeliots are still more 
jealous of each other. XMavier Mina had to encounter the same 


jealousy of foreigners when he engaged in the Mexican Revo- 
lation. The brrtish had the same difficulty to contend with m 


Spain. This feeling, more especially on the part of irregular, 
undiseiplined troops, is perfectly natural. Under sach cir- 
cumstances it is difficult for a foreigner, unless he possess 
plenty of money, and can speak the language fluently, to be 
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af efficient use. Add to which, he is apt to expect deference 
where, considering the habits and prejudices of the people, he 
draws on their forbearance. At length, however, a national 
suard or regularly organized army is felt to be the only force 
that can be depended upon. 


‘When Europe shall hear,’ remarks Count Pecchio, ‘ that the 
Greek Government resolved last May to take into its pay 4000 foreign 
regular troops, and to form four regiments of regular national soldiers, 
she will find some difficulty in reconciling this measure with the eulo- 
gies that have been bestowed on the Greek irregulars, and the prodi- 
gies that certain writers have related of this species of guerillas. If, 
however, attention be paid to the difference of the mare. the impar- 
tial observer will perceive that there has not been much ae 
in those encomiastic descriptions, and he will also perceive that there 
has been wisdom shewn in the recent deliberations of the Greek 
Government. 

* At the first breaking out of the Revolution, an uncontrolled en- 
thusiasm was most calculated to terrify, confound, and destroy an 
enemy, who, attacked on all sides by every species of weapons and 
diversity of assailant, could find no interval of quiet, no place of safe- 
ty. Irregular troops are in conformity with this enthusiasm, which 
rises into a flame in a nation aspiring to liberty. Such troops 
were seen to spring up in Germany during the thirty years’ war, dur- 
ing the revolution of North America, and during the war of indepen~ 
dence in Spain. Every individual at the commencement of a revo- 
lution, feels an exuberance of courage and daring; he has an ardent 
desire of revenge, which it is impossible to subject to any control or 
discipline. Hence he finds a wider field, and one more in accordance 
with his passions, in fighting as a volunteer, and in the disorder and tu- 
mult of a guerilla wartare. But enthusiasm is in its nature fleeting: after 
a time it cools, and evaporates ; revenge itself is satiated, and the love 
of glory, like every other passion, finally becomes enfeebled. 

‘ The danger of the case demands truth. Let usbe sincere. That 
ardour which at first placed arms in the hands of the clergy and even 
of women, has setided away. There is no longer any revenge to be 
exercised upon the enemy, no longer any booty to be seized. A large 
portion of the Greeks, as soon as they beheld their soil freed from the 
enemy, returned to their flocks and the employments of agriculture. 
The Capitani, who remained with arms in their hands in defence of 
their country, perceived the necessity there was for their sage sup- 
port; and, from disinterested protectors, they became like the Con- . 
dottieri of the middle ages of Italy. By turns, faithful and unfaithful 
to the Government, now joining one party and now another, venai and 
changing at the price of the factions constantly opposed to each other, 
they have become the dread rather of their fellow citizens aye 3 the 
enemy. The Government, generally i le of sorerens iers 
of merit, vainly lavishes the titles of oie and general. The neces- 
sity also of diminishing the influence of certain ambitious and insolent 

ins, prompted the expedient of multiplying these ranks. Hence 
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we find in Greece above $00 generals, whilst the whole army does ne 
exceed 15,000 men. These Capitani have no fixed pay: butt 
pay themselves extravagantly by making returns of many hundred 
soldiers beyond the real number. The minister of war, in the month of 
April, told me, that the Government isetied pay for!7 000 men, though 
he was certain there were not more than 10,000 in the field. Theres 
neither power nor law to remedy this disorder ; there is neither ip 
spectors of the army, nor commissaries: hence there is no legal mode 
of convicting the Capitani of fraud; and hence also, the Government 
has no means of knowing exactly the number of troops it can oppose 
to the enemy ; & most fatal inconvenience. General A nagnostara, one 
of the three ministers of war, who ought to have had a corps of 2000 
men, presented himself on the day of the capture of Sphacteria with only 
eleven! It was therefore full time to put an end to so ruinous a prac. 
tice. The enemy is, perhaps, not so strong in numbers as in the first 
years of the rev olution: but he is more formidable from his plans, his 
perseverance, andthe discipline of his troops. The warfare of the 
Kgyptians is not like the deluging attacks of the Turks, which lasted 
three or four months and then ceased of themselves. The operations 
of the Egyptians are carried on with a European prudence, consis 
tency, and ardour. ‘They encamp, they maneuvre, they obey like 
Europeans ; besides w hich, they have had many years experience in 
a successful war against the Wachabees in Arabia, and against the 

(treeke themselves in the island of Candia. It is therefore Indispen- 
sable that the Greek Government should oppose to them similar ar- 
mies, and supply the decay of enthusiasm by skill and discipline. The 
national regular troops will not in the end prove more expensive than 
the present irregulars; and the country will no longer have to fear 
the rapine of a licentious soldiery, often more destructive than the 
enemy. The foreign regulars, it is trae, will cost much more than an 
equal, number of national regulars; but they are indispensable, to 
give immediate power to the Government for emancipating itself from 
the caprice and insolence of the Capitani, whilst, by their example, 
they will contribute to the formation of the national regiments.’ 


The character of the native troops is thus descnbed. 


‘« The Roumeliots and the Suliots are the finest and most robust 
race of men I have hitherto beheld. ‘Their skin, always exposed to 
the sun, is literally the colour of bronze. Their breast is ample as a 
cuirass. Nature, besides, has gifted them with arich head of hair, which 
they leave thick and flowing, and which would be much more beauti- 
ful if they had not adopted the practice of shaving it off the temples. 
The Greeks have always had a great affection for an abundant head 
of hair. Homer, amongst the many epithets with which he qualifies 
his countrymen, uses that of “ fair-haired Greeks.” The greater 
part ofthem are born and die soldiers. From childhood, they wear 
at their sides pistols and a sabre, which they never put aside. Like 
the other soldiers in Greece, they are obliged to provide themselves 
with clothing and arms. Their pay is a ration of bread and twelve 
paras a day tor their provisions, and twenty-five piastres a month for 
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their other expenses. They have neither tents, nor beds, nor shelter. 
Their bed is the capote—a stone their pillow—their canopy a sky al- 
ways serene. During the whole time of a campaign, they never un- 
dress, or change their shirts. They are therefore horribly ; 
but, on the other hand, their arms are always clean and shining. 
When they wake, their first thought is to polish and put them in exact 
order. They are extravagantly fond of handsome and rich arms. 
which, glittering with gold and silver, make a strange contrast with 
their blackened shirts. me have not besides either knapsack or 
bag to contain any thing. ell-made in all respects, are strong 
as lions, and active aa goats. I saw the noble womatiors ch Uapeloat 
and | know the superb English guards ; but the Suliots appear to me 
to surpass both = Their carriage, their bearing, are quite theatrical. 
They always fight scattered ; every one chooses his post. They are 
not accustom d to combat with their bodies ex Like the an- 
cients, who covered themselves with their shields, they lie flat behind 
a stone, which protects them, and provided they have a piece of rock, 
they are invulnerable—so well do they know how to lie close behind 
it, and to load and discharge their pieces. To deceive their enemies 
at a distance, they usually place in sight a thin red cap, some way 
from the place where they are concealed. They are not accustomed 
to make intrenchments; when they wish to fight together and to for- 
tify themselves, they form themselves into a drum, for thus they 
eall a space inclosed with a little parapet of stones placed around 
it; from behind this parapet they keep up @ fire upon the enemy, 
tor the most part very destructive, as they generally aim well at their 
mark, General Caratazzo, on the 17th of April, posted in one of 
these drums, made many hundreds of the Egyptians who attempted 
to force his position, bite the dust. 
‘ lt is said, that the Suliots never make more than three di 
of their muskets, and these at very close quarters, and that they 
then throw down their pieces and capotes, and with their drawn 
sabres fall upon the enemy. For use the sabre instead of the 
ataghan, which is the weapon ad by the soldiers of the Morea. 
If, in this attack, they are unsuccessful, they lose their guns and 
their capotes. The Roumeliots, and still more the Suliots, think it a 
great misfortune to lose their captain, no matter in what way,—so 
that in the battle they will not sometimes permit him to expose him- 
self much, and they guard him when at a distance from danger. 
They follow and abandon their leaders at their pleasure. There is 
no penalty, no dishonour for this desertion ; because it is not really 
deserting, as they quit one standard only to enrol themselves under 
another. Whosoever should these bands of soldiers to the 
companies of the ancient Italian Condottier: or to the Spanish Gue- 
rilas, would not obtain a very exact idea of them. The resemblance 
ig more conformable between them and the old Scottish clans; the 
robust limbs of these warriors, and their costume, Penge, rtd 
the Scotch, render this comparison much more perfect. In 
lia, the command commonly resides in particular families, who have 
merited it by their bravery ; and is generally tranomitted from father 
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toson. The Sulitote have sworn eternal war against the Torks, ang 
have adhered more faithfully to their oath than the knights of Malta: 
More than a handred and fifty of these brave men fell in the batie 
of the 19th of April. This wae precious blood that was spilt, for 
aince the Sultots Bs re lost their country, there remain only about 1000 
of them scattered throughout Greece and the lonian Islands. Their 
corps, however, are always numerous ; as many Koumeliots, attracted 
by their warlike fame, love to m ake warin conjunction with them, and 
in their school become excellent soldiers, Like the ancient Spartans: 
they are always followed to war by a great number of Greeks, who 
fight under their orders.’ 


Mf all the Captains, Colocotroni is the most dreaded, and 
ipparently the most extraordinary character. When | beheld 
him,’ savs Count Peecelhio, ‘ sittine amid ten of his compa. 
‘nions, prisoners of state, and treated with respect by his 
‘onards, | called to nund the picture that Tasso draws of 
‘Satan in the counerl of devils.’ 


‘His neglected grey hairs fell upon his broad shoulders, and 
mingle ad “ with hi 18 rough: be: ard, w hich, since his imprisonment, he had 
owed grow, as a mark of grief and revenge. His form is 
rugged yer vigorous, his eyes full of fire, and his martial and savage 
figure resembled one of the sharp, grey rocks w hich are scattered 


throughout the Archipelago.’ 


There is somethino not a little amuse in the self-compla- 
ency with which this hoary klepht drew the comparison be- 
tween himself and Wi lhineton, and in the simplicity with 
which Mr. Llamphreys bas reported it. in a conversation at 
Prince Demetrius I psi vnti’s, ‘ he remarked, that the Duke of 
Wellinoton is decidedly the tirst general of the awe; but he 
‘ thought that if his Grace had, like himseif, to do the duty at 
‘ onee of Commiassart > Soldier, and General, he would not do 
it so well. 


‘I found this fine old « hiettain,’ says Mr. H., ‘ quartered in a small 
village pear |'ripohaza: his but was but partly roofed in, had ne 
boarded tioor, and one slip of carpet, which the poorest hamlet in 
Greece ts seldom without, was its only furniture. He welcomed me 
with great warmth. He declared himself most anxious for union, 
but that the existmg Government, under the influence of Mavrocor- 
dato and the faction of the Primates, sought his total ruin. He 
said, “* Let me be judged by my country, and if found guilty, let 
death be my punishment, but not by a faction, who seek my destruc- 
tion, and that of all the ancient captains. We, who alone have ever 
been free; we, who alone in the hour of danger were not found 
wanting; after clearmg our country of her invaders by our swords, 
when those who would lord it over ail of us sought safety ‘n flight, 
and only return to enjoy the security we have purchased with ow 
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a yiood ; are they to be our sole rulers ?—are they alone to have a 
.. vive and a will in the land we have won and kept with our ewords ? 
e ire Fanariots from the Turkish courts, ave adventurers without a 
r wime, to root out of its soi its ancient preservers?” There was 
) some truth in his appeal. Colocotroni is eloquent, and to that owes 
it much of his influence over the soldiery. The only terms on which 
d che Government would treat with him, were his goimg to them with 
d m escort of not more than fifty followers; which he considered 
x, equal to a surrender of hie hberty, or his life. The leading trait in 
n) Colecotroni’s character is avarice; a vice from which few of the 
Greeks ave exempt, and to which he justly owed his loss of power. 
| As an able General he possessed, and deservedly, the confidence of 
{ ; the soldiery and people.’ 
. * * * . + 
‘ ‘ He said, that the majority of the people of the Morea were in 
f { their favour ; but that the Government was averse to any amicable ad- 
: justnent, and was supported by foreigners, to whom they held out 
the prospect of large pay from the English Lean; as Bulgarians, 
d \ibanians, and many of the Roumeliots, who having no longer a 
{ home, formed themselves in small bodies as soldiers, electing a Cap- 
8 tain, and were ready to enter any body’s service who would best pay 
° them: and that the views of his party were misrepresented, as there 
d ulversaries, having the advantage of education, employed the power 
if the pen against them, while they only knew the use of arms.’ 
: Vol. IL. pp. 222—6. 
- : On his reconciliation to the Government, Colocotroni was re- 
1 ceived at Napoli with all due honours, and a speech was 
t addressed to him by a member of the legislature, to which he 
f replied without premeditation. He was standing in the square, 
. where, it seems, the inhabitants bad been making an excava- 
t non in the hope of finding some hidden treasure. Alluding 
) to this circumstance, he said,— In coming hither from Hydra, 
‘| have cast all rancour into the sea; do you do so likewise ; 
, uury in that gulf all your hatreds and dissentions. That 
‘ shall be the treasure which you will gain.’ 
Brian J : 
: Mr. Waddington states, that he presented himself three or 
. four times at the levees of Colocotroni, and that he received 
: from him repeated assurances of his peculiar respect for the 
‘ English nation and his attachment to its individual members. 
. ‘ These professions,’ he adds, * amuse me the more as the old hy- 
pocrite is notcriously anti-Anglican, and is continually and publicly 
z accusing the British Government of designs to occupy and enslave 
the Morea. His manners, however, to do him justice, are utterly 
devoid of urbanity, and, like his countenance and dress, are pre- 
, cisely those which best become a distinguished captain of banditti. 
His court seems to consist of about fifteen capitani,.........a8 filthy a 


crew as I ever beheld, and for the most part ill looking and very 
Vou. XXV. N.S. T 
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meanly attired ; but the most miserably starving wretch that I have 
observed among them is a papas, or priest, bonnetted and bearded, 
but still military.’ 


Such is the man who, during the first years of the insurree- 
tion, possessed, we are told, ‘ in spite of the name of Ipsilanti, 
‘ almost unlimited influence in the Morea,’ —‘ the idol and 
‘ leader of the Klephtic or Robber party,’ the candidate for the 
Grecian monarchy. But were the Campbells and Argyles, 
the Gremes and Macdonalds of other days one whit more re 
spectable , 

Captain Panos Colocotroni, his son, appears to have been a 
much more engaging and even brilliant person,—of very pre- 
possessing manners, abu lant talents, graceful, polite, gay 
and animated Mr. Waddington surprised him one da 
earnestly engaged in the study of Telemachus. Bat this fine 
youns rien, whose tal nts, unaer proper direction, might have 
been of infinite service to his country, has fallen in a ecwil 
brow! 

Ulysses, the brother in law of the Enghshman Trelawney, 


and the favourite chieftein with Mh Humphreys, is also no 
more. ‘It 1s morula * : ys Mr. me rson, ‘ how long this 
craity fiain was enabled to maintaim unsuspected his 
specious show of patriotism: but those alone were his dupes, 
who re stranvers to imself and his country, All who 


; 


dwelt beneath his rule too well knew him to be selfish, 
* mercenary, r pra iows, aha crue }.” This Is the samc person as 
the Odysseus of whom Colonel Stanhope appears to have 
formed so very tavourable an opinion. lle earnestly recom 
mended, in L824, that he should be placed in the executive 
body, Ipsilanti beme made president of the legislative body, 
(Clolhopulo minister of war, and Neorts secretary of State. By 


this means, he thought, the force of co itending factions might 
be broken. end ‘the fraators be contounded who were for a 
foreien king.’ be father of Odysseus was a Thessalian, @ 


freeman and a robber Odysseus himself was born at Ithaca, 
and brought up by the famous Ali Pasha of Yannina,—a bad 
school, and be is said to have learned there how to play the 
tyrant; * but he 1s now persuaded,’ Col. Stanhope says, ‘ that 
‘ the road to fame and wealth is by pursuing good government. 
‘ He therefore follows this course, and supports the people and 
‘the republic. Negns, who once signed his sentence of 
‘ death, is now his minister.” Mr. Waddington, after citug 
some expressions of Col. Stanhope’s still more strong} In 
favour of the * good heart’ and liberalism of this chichain, 
adds - 


‘The fret is, that Odysseus, to gain any end, will profess any 
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principles; and as the Colonel was believed to be the di of 


the good things collected at Missolonghi, and to possess in 
the future distribution of the loan, be was obviously a persen to be 
ined. Behold, then, the Robber Odysseus, the descendant from 
a race of robbers, the favourite pupil of Ali Pasha, the soldier whose 
only law through life had been his sword,—suddenly transformed into 
a benevolent, liberal, philanthropic republican. It is true, indeed, 
that, in 1821, Odysseus signed his name to a constitution, dictated 
at Salona by Theodore Negris, in which there is one article ex- 
pressly specifying a wish for a foreign constitutional monarch ; but 
circumstances, I suppose, and principles are now changed. How- 
ever, it is not at last impossible that Odysseus may be sincere in his 
desire that Greece should be left to govern herself. The little king- 
dom of Eastern Hellas suits him very well; and in the p 
anarchy of the Hellenic errs he may foresee the means of se- 
curing that independence which, in fact, he possesses at present. I[ 
have lately learnt that the Central Government, probably dreading 
some such intention on his part, are now elevating Gourra in oppo- 
sition to his master. Their hopes, indeed, of re-establishing any 
legal authority in that province, rest a good deal on the disunion of 
those two chiefs.’ 

This Gourra is deseribed by Mr. Mader > as a ‘ brave, 
‘rough, faithful, unlettered, uncivilized gladiator,"—an eléve 
of Ali Pasha’s, and employed by him as an assassin. His 
conduct towards his quondam master, Ulysses, is perfectly 
Turkish. He is supposed to have been bought over by the 
Government. Negris is styled by Colonel Stanhope ‘ the 
‘ ablest man in Greece.” He appears to have been a sort of 
Greek Abbé Sieyes. But he too is reported to be dead, having 
been carried off by a fever at Napoli, and Mavrocordato has 
thus been delivered from a powerful rival. Some other leading 
personages are grouped together in the following account, 
taken from Mr. Emerson : 


‘ The Vice-President, Botazi, a good-natured honest Spezziot, not 
overstocked with intelligence, but bearing a high character for honour 
and principles, had taken Conduriotti’s chair in the executive body. 
Christides, an intriguing, active man, acted as secretary, and the other 
members remained at their posts as usual. Of these, John Coletti, a 
agen by profession, and, as such, formerly in the pay of Ali 

asha, is by far the most clever and intelligent: of his sterling = 
triotism, however, there are few in the Morea, or even wows 
own countrymen, who are not rather sceptical. The exactions whi 
have been carried on in Roumelia by his agents, and with his appro- 
bation, have rendered him odious to the people whom he represents ; 
and his intriguing spirit, forbidding countenance, and repulsive 
manners, have ms le him, both with the Moreots and foreigners, a 
character for cunning, avarice, and dangerous ambition. Nevertheless, 
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bis acknowledged abilities have given him such an ascendency with 
the President and the executive body, that he may be considered the 
spring of its movements. Of the other two, Speliotaki is a mere 
nobody, who would never be heard of, were it not for the attachi 
his name to the proclamations of the government; and Petro Bey, 
the Mainote, is a good-humoured, round-faced fellow, who seems re. 
markable for nothing more than his appetite and epicurism Amongst 
the members of the legislative body, none seem to make any promi- 
nent figure except Spifidion Tricoupi, son to the late Primate of 
Messolounghi, representative of that town. Having been secreta 
to Lord Guilford,.and a few years resident in England, he adds to an 
extensive information, a good knowledge of English. The meetings 
of the legislative body, though containing about fifty members, are 
usually taciturn, or enlivened only by colloquial discussion, Tricoupi 
being the only member who ever attempted “a speech.” It was 
lately pratiobed to publish their proceedings in the Hydriot Journal, 
but the motion was immediately negatived by the overpowering ma- 
jority of the silent members, Of the other ministers connected with 
the administration, by far the most promising is Adam Ducas, Mi- 
nister of War, a young man descended from one of the most ancient 
and honourable Greek families. I say promising, because, though at 
present almost ignorant of the duties of his office, he seems well 
aware of his deficiency, and is anxious on all occasions to remedy it, 
* But, perhaps, the most singular character amongst all the Greek 
legislators is the minister of the Interior. His name is Gregorius 
Flessa, by profession a priest; and having, in the early part of his 
life, been steward of a monastery (ixaso;), he is now generally 
known by the two names of Gregorius Dikaios, and Pappa Flessa, 
A naturally vicious disposition bad early given him a distaste for his 
profession, and on the commencement of the revolution, he joined 
the standard of his country as a military volunteer. Having mani- 
fested his bravery on many occasions, he was at length promoted toa 
command, and in several actions conducted himself with distinguished 
courage. He now totally abandoned the mitre and the robe for the 
more congenial employments of the army and the state; and at 
length, after a series of active and valuable services, he was appointed 
by the government to be Minister of the Interior. Here, with ample 
means, he gave unbridled license to his natural disposition. His only 
virtue is an uncorrupted patriotism, which has all along marked his 
character, and has gained him the confidence of the government, 
while they despise its possessor. Such a character, though in ao 
office of trust, is by no means a popular man. The scandal which 
the open commission of the most shiciag immoralities has brought 
upon his origins! we has entailed upon him the contempt of 
all parties, though bis diplomatic abilities, if artifice and canning may 
deserve that name, added to his patriotism and bravery, have secured 
him the good will of the government 
* Of the minisier of justice, Teotochi, little more is known than 
that he was obliged to abscond from the Ionian Islands, for some 
fraudulent practices. The name of the minister of the police I have 
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never heard, and from the abominable filth of the city, and the dila.. 
pidated condition of its streets, I fancy the office must be a sinecure.”’ 


Vol, 1. pp. 86—91, 


Botazi, Mr. Waddington informs us, is since dead; and 
Pappa Flessa, or Flescia, has fallen in a conflict with the 
Egyptians, after performing prodigies of valour, 

One of the finest fellows in Greece, decidedly, is old Admi- 
ral Miaulis, whose portrait is thus given by Mr. Emerson. 


‘ Miaulis is a man from fifty to sixty years old, his figure some- 
what clumsy, but with a countenance peculiarly expressive of intelli- 
gence, humanity, and good nature. His family have been long es- 
tablished at Hydra, and he has himself been accustomed to the sea 
from a child. Being intrusted at nineteen by his father with the 
management of a small brig which traded in the Archipelago, his 
successes in trade were equal to any of his countrymen, and about 
fifteen years ago, he was anonen the richest of the islanders; but 
the unfortunate loss of a vessel on the coast of Spain, which, to- 
gether with her cargo, was his own property, and worth about 
160,000 piastres, reduced his circumstances to mediocrity. A few 
years, however, in some degree recruited his fortunes, so far as, at 
the opening of the war, to enable him to contribute three brigs -to 
the navy of Greece. He had at one time been captured, with two 
other Soezziot vessels, by Lord Nelson; his companions, after a strict 
investigation, still maintaining that their cargo was not French pro- 
perty, were condemned ; whilst his frankness in admitting the justness 
of the capture, notwithstanding that circumstance evidently convicted 
him, induced the British Admiral to give him his liberty. I never 
met any man of more unaffected and friendly manners, He seems 
totally above any vaunting or affectation, and only anxious to achieve 
his own grand object—the liberation of his country, alike unmoved 
by the malice and envy of his enemies, or the lavish praises of his 
countrymen. The bravery of his associates is mingled with a con- 
siderable portion of ambition ; but with him there seems but one un- 
biassed spring of steady, sterling patriotism,’ pp. 178—175. 


Among the brulotiers, or captains of fire-ships, who have 
nobly distinguished themselves, Constantine Canaris is the 
most illustrious. Captain Pepino, his companion in the dar- 
ing exploit of burning the vessel of the Capitan Pasha at Scio, 
is worthy, we are told, of equal honour. The names of Gi- 
orgio Potili, Alexander Dimama, Giorgio Capa Antoine, Anas- 
tasius Calloganni, Demetrius Raphaella, and John Mondrosa 
are also celebrated in the popular songs of the Island for their 
undaunted bravery. Of the naval captains, Anastasius Psa- 
mado was one of the most intrepid: he has fallen as became a 
hero. Of those who survive, Georuio Sokini is the miost re- 
markable. His ship is the cleanest and in the best order of any 
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that sail under the national colours, and his bravéry has been 
repeatedly ut to the test. Antonio Kreisi is one of the most 
active and intelligent captiuins in the fleet, and Panagiota the 
most desperately fearless. The exertions of the vice-ndmiral 
Saktonri, the brothers Alexander and Antonio Raphaella, John 
Lullaho, Anargiré Libeschi, the [psariot Admtml Apostol, and 
the few leaders of the same island, are‘ above all praise” «Tt 
‘is a sufficient commerlation,’ Mr. Emerson adds, ‘to say 
‘that all the actions attributed to “ the Greek tleet” are solely 
‘the result of the bravery and prtriotism of these few noble 
. Greeks, whose actions ane conrage are suflicient to vindicate 
‘ for them the Pp rroud title of the descendants of Thennstocles, 


‘The vessel of Miaulis is a Hydriot built-brig, of about three 
handred tons; carrying fourteen twelve- -pound carronades, and four 
long eighteens: the crew are about ninety in number, and are almost 
all the remote ome a of his own f amily. Hlis son Antonio is the 
second in command, young man of pleasing manners and distin 
guished courage ; se the secretary, Hiccesios Latris, is a student of 
Selo, and a member of one of the most hdnourable Greck families 
of Smyrna. The cabin is fitted up very neatly, and ornamented 
with drawines of some of his distinguished battles, and furnished 
with a divan, for the accommodation of the constant crowd of ca 
tains who form his council: behind it is a small chapel, furnished 
with numerous paintings of the Virgin and Saint Nicholas, before 
which an ornamented lamp is kept constantly burning. This, how 
ever, is not peculiar to the Mars ; as every ship in the fleet has its 
Vi irgin and lamp, betore which the captain and cabin officers pay their 
morning oO ind eve ning dev otions; and at every sunset, a censer of myrrh 
is borne round the deck, the perfume of which is inhaled by every in- 
dividual of the crew, whilst he oan? crosses himself, and repeats 
his vesper to the Virgin,’ pp. 190, 


The total want of disctpline which prevails among the Greek 
troops, extends also to the naval force: itis with the concur 
rence, not through the obedience of the crew, that the captam 
accomplishes his object. Even Miaulis himself has no power 
to control or eee the disgraceful irregularities which have 
occurred ; and his office is replete with anxiety on account of 
the thwartings and annoyances to whichhe is exposed. Heis 
understood to be sincerely desirous of English aid. Unlike 
those of his countrymen who clamour o nly for money, and are 
iealous of | reign coadjutors , he is convinced of the cert 
of a more efficient system, and has intimated his anxious wi 
that Lord Cochrane should join them, were it only in a cock- 
boat. Should his Lordship but succeed in obtaining ships and 
mmunition, without which it would be the height of rashness 
for him to attempt any thing, Mahomed Al will soon have 
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-quse to repent of his ambition. The mountaimeers of Rou- 
nelia proclaim among their rocks, the inatility of @ naval 
‘rece, but the Eslanders naturally and justly consider their 
yooden walls to be the only hope and safeguard of their 
country. In fact, if Greeee ever rises into importance and 
prosperity, it will be by means of her shipping, her harbours, 
wd wer commerce ; and it is net difficult to foresee that. the 
islanders must eventually obtain. a considerable degree of as- 


cendancy. 
Of the national character of the Greeks, Mr. Emersom says : 


‘ The general impression is undoubtedly bad, and seems te be 
countenanced by the circumstance of their most violent detractors 
being those who have lived longest in close connection with them in 
Greece, the Ionian republic, and Smyrna, For my part, [ speak as 
[ have found them: during my residence amongst them, I never met 
vith an insult nor an injury froma Greek. [ have travelled unme- 
ested, through the wildest parts of their country, without a guard ; 
wd with a quantity of luggage, which in Southern Italy, or even in 
more civilized states, could scarcely have escaped pulage. I have 
never asked a favour of a Greek that has not been obligingly 
granted ; in numerous instances, [have met with extreme civility, 
cindness, and hospitality. Others, it is wue, may have been less 
fortunate , but when they state the Greeks to be constitutionally 
unmindful of kindnesses, [ ask, for what have they been taught to be 
grateful? If they are eager for gain, it is a necessary attendant on 
poverty ; if they are cunning, their duplicity must be the offspring 
of a long slavery, under which every pretext was necessary for the 
protection of their property from the ravages of their despots; if 
they are depraved and savage, it is the effect of a barbarous educa- 
tion; if cruel and ferocious in their warfare, it is only against their 
enemies and tyrants, and merely the natural yearnings of the heart 
ifter vengeance for a series of crimes, injuries, aad oppressions. Let 
is only calmiy contemplate for a moment, the long course of slavery 
trom which they are just emerging ; where, under the most galling 
despotism, their lives and properties seemed but held in tenure for 
ther tyrants, before whose nod every virtue was made to bend ; and 
where their families and children seemed merely born as subjects for 
the lust of their barbarous masters. Let us compare all that has 
been urged to the disadvantage of the miserable Greeks, with the 
causes that have produced their degradation ; and the result must be, 
not hatred and abuse, but pity, mingled with astonishment that they 
are not a thousandfold more perverted than we find them. Far, how- 
ever, fram coinciding with this sweeping condemnation of the race 
en masse, I will maintain that,on an examination of the traits of 
character peculiar to each district, we shall find the seeds of numerous 
virtues, however slightly developed, still discernible under a mass of 
vices; and which, when preperly cultivated, under an equitable Go- 
vernment, cannot fail to raise the Greeks high in the scale of na- 
tions. 
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‘ By their Southern neighbours, the Albanians have long ceased to 
be considered either Mtesulmans or Greeks: their submission to 
Mahomet the Second, and subsequent embracing of Islamism, would 
naturally stamp them the former, whilst their country and warlike 
habits bear no resemblance to the luxurious, s sdentary, habits of the 
Turk. They may, in fuct, de considered as the connecting link of 
the two religions, embued with all the tre rchery and duplicity of 
the followers of Ma homet, but still retaining the spirit of hospitality, 
bravery, and minor virtues of the Greeks. To thoes succeed the 
Roumetiots, the inhabitants of what is pow termed Eastern’ and 
Western Greece, comprising Attica, Livadia, ond the. territery 
South of Epirus and ‘| hessalv: still mindful of their contests for 
freedom and religion, under their immortal Si inderheg, they chag 
closely to that tartth for which their fathers led, And, thou 
cubiect to the ealline voke of the Otteman. they have aul enjoved a 
comparative | eedomn, amidst their rocks and mountains? vor have 


they ever submitted to enstove their souls, by a base concession te 
hia creed rave, onen | eartead, ana simeere, ther \ vieur Is their 
slightest ‘commendation ind the traveller who has clanned ther 
hospitality, or the wretch who hos thrown himself on their protection, 
has ever met with saccour and security, beneath the arm of the 
Roumetiot Wief 


ks, and vartous 
or causes, have: produced a‘churacter less ‘amiableand cael 
mmneor wuSes, i proacucea a churat ter CSS mimoie ane cox ated, 


In the Morea, a closer connection with the Tur 


lhe creater weight of their chains has rendered them crouching aud 
ervile: and no where are the traces of slavery more visible, or more 
disgusting, than in the cringing, treacherous, lowespirited VMoreat ; 
who is, nevertheless, not totally divested of affecnion, gratitude, and 
i hospitable wish to share his mat and humble meal with the stranger 
ln the Messenians, or natives of the South western coast, the traits 
of debasement are | eculiarly perceptible. It would 2 appear thi it, from 
the earliest period, these unfortunate people had been ddomed to 
be the scape-goats of the Peloponnesus, formerly ravared by the 
Lacedwmonians. They have, in later times, Hed to the mountains of 
Sparta, for protection from the Turks. Sldthful and indolént by 
nature, they treat their wives with a want of feeling unequalled in 
Greece: and, whilst the sluggish master squats at his ease, to’smoke 
nis pipe and sip his coffee, the unfortunate females perform: all the 
iradgery of agriculture, and all the weightier domestic duties: Two 
mgular exceptions are, however, to be found in the Morea; the 
ahabitants of the district of Lalla, in Elis, and those of Maina, m 
the South-eastern promontory, The former are:a colony of the 
Sehypetan, or bandit peasantry, of Albania; who, for many ages, 
have been settled in this spot, and, during the reign of the Vénettans, 
rendered them important service against the Turks; but in ceneral 
were as p rejudicial to the Greeks as the Mussulmans. After the 
tadure of the Russian « xpedition | in 1770, they were joined by a fresh 
party of their countrymen, who had likewise abjured ‘Jahomedanism ; 
and, though they turned their attention, iu some degree, to agri 
ure, were principally maintamed by their ravuges on the properties 
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wnd crops of their neighbours ; with whom they never mingled, 
either in marriage or ever common interest. Thus, tothe 

hour, they have lived @ pure Albanian colony in the very heart of 
‘he Morea; retaining all the ferocity and predatory habita of their 
forefathers, anda valour which has been often conspicuously proved 
in the scenes of the present revolution. 

« Of the Mainotes, the descendants of the ancient ‘tans, much 
has been written, and yet but little is known: the difficulty of pene 
rrating into a country inhabited by a bandit peasantry, pirates by 
orofession, has opposed an insuperable bar to the investigation of 
travellers. Those, however, who have succeeded in 
acquainted with their habits, represent them as possessed of the-com- 
mon virtue of barbarians—hospitality, and an unconquered bravery, 
but disgraced by numerous vices; and all, without exception, robbers 
by sea or land. The portrait drawn of them by Mons. Pouqueville, 
represents them in the very worst point of view; not even givi 
them full credit for their courage : but it is mest likely overchar 
and more the estimate of reports than the fruits of experience. Of 
their piracies, and the bravery displayed in the pursuit of plunder, 
every one has heard; but in this, their duplicity equalled their 
courage, All were engaged alike’ in every expedition; even the 
women bore their share of the toil, and every boat received the 
benediction, or was honoured by the presence of a priest. Yet, even 
here, their faith was not honourably preserved; and, it was no 
unusual thing to force the absolution of their priests, after sacking 
and dividing the plunder of their monasteries. The piracies of the 
Mainotes have not, however, always passed with impunity ; and the 
events of the two expeditions of the celebrated Hassan Pasha against 
them, in 1779 and the subsequent year, are well known. Even his 
conquests, however, though aided by internal treachery, did not 
extend over the entire district of Maina; and its inhabitants, to 
this day, are fond of boasting that their territory has never fallen 
beneath the arms of any conqueror, 

‘Of the Hydriots and Spezziots, sufficiently ample details have 
been given in the foregoing extracts. Among their higher orders I 
have always found much to admire and to esteem; but of the lower 
classes I have not formed by any means so favourable an opinion. 
The other inhabitants of the Archipelago present different traits. of 
character in almost every Island, as they have come more or less in 
contact with the Turks or Europeans; but in general they present 
the same peculiarities which every where form the leading features of 
the Greek character—lightness, versatility, great natural talent, many 
virtues, and all the numerous vices inseparably attendant on despo- 
usm and oppression.” 


Mr. Waddington is disposed to estimate the Moreots, or, as 
ue terms them, Moraites, somewhat more favourably. 


‘I had been prepared,’ he says, ‘ at Athens and in the islands, to 
expect in the Morea, should I dare to venture thither, nothing but 
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villany, lawlessness, and brutality : and in fact, I had some difficulty 
in prevailing upon an Aiginetan servant to accompany me into this 
land of savages. My short experience induces me to believe that 
the Moraites (with the exception, perhaps, of the Mainotes) are at 
least as honest and as orderly as their brother Hellenes, and I mistake 
if they be not rather more civilized. The peasant of Attica is, 
indeed, proverbially respectable and inoffensive; but I perceive in 
the native Moraite soldier, drawn also from the peasantry of the 
country, an anxiety to oblige, expressed with such natural politeness 
as to contrast him most favourably with the surly vagabond adyen- 
turers who keep guard at the gates of Athens, or the insolent and 
unmannerly sailor of Hydra or Spezzia.’ 


Such are the Greeks; and if this picture be adapted to | 
dispel the enthusiasm which their very name, their country, 
and the interest of the struegle have tended to excite, it leaves 
undiminished their substantial claims on our sympathy and 
humanity. We have all along deprecated the attempts which 
have been made to rest those claims on false pretences. The 
religious pretence for a crusade against the Turks, we have en- 
deavoured to expose as utterly hollow and delusive ; and the 
classic interest attaching to the Greeks, relates to the soil, not 
to the race who occupy it. It is Greece, not the degenerate 
Greeks, to which any thing lke enthusiasm must attach itself. 
As for the Utopian projects and romantic dreams of German 
and English Philhellenists, the would-be regenerators of Greece, 
we are not sorry that their schemes have terminated in the 
mortifying conviction that Greece is not to be Jeremy-Ben- 
thamized. Many persons of this party, we believe to be high- 
minded, honourable enthusiasts; but it is doubtful whether 
they have done more good or harm by their meddling. Lord 
Byron appears to have had penetration enough to perceive the 
antimely and mischievous character of their proceedings. 
Col. Stanhope was instrumental in setting ap a republican 
newspaper at Missolonghi, which Mr. Waddington thinks to 
have been ‘ nearly harmless ;’ but Lord Byron represents it a8 
having done great mischief both in the Morea and in the 
islands, as, he says, he warned both Prince Mavrocordato and 
Colonel Stanhope that it would do, unless great caution were 
observed. His Lordship foresaw, that the only effect of such 
a publication would be, to inflame the spirit of party, and 
convey information to the enemies of Greece, while for any 
practical purpose it would be useless. ‘ Those who import 
‘theories and principles ready cut and dried in the West,’ says 
Mr. Waddington, ‘ soon perceive, or ought to perceive, that 
* their counsels are inapplicable to the state of the country, 
‘ and impracticable.’ Schools, laboratories,and hospitals, news- 
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apers and printing-offices will be of infinite service by and 
we but those who were introducing them during the disor- 
ganized state of the country, sadly mistook the moment for 
their well-meant exertions. Colonel Stanhope was asked t 

Gourra, what he thought of the contending parties. His reply 
was: ‘ Your captains are for plunder and liberty: your govern- 
‘ment are for order and a mild despotism. I am for and 
‘against you both. I am for order and liberty.’ This frank 
avowal comports with the manly and open-hearted character of 
the writer, by far the most honourable man of his party. But 
is it not strange that Celonel Stanhope should have thought to 
serve the cause of social order by opposing the Government, 
and the cause of liberty, by setting up Odysseus as a ‘ Bolivar?’ 
For tojspeak of a Greek Washington is ridiculous. He tells 
us, in one place, that the Captains lean to democracy, ‘ from 
a love of their wild liberty, from a jealousy of the primates 
and Fanariots, and from a dread of being put down by a 
foreign king ;’ adding: ‘ Their passions on this last subject 
have been wedl heated.’ And to men in this state of passionate 
excitement, which the Colonel did his utmost to stimulate b 

denouncing all as black-hearted traitors who inclined to a mo- 
narchy, this apostle of republicanism addressed his exhor- 
tations to peace and unity; telling them, that ‘if the chiefs of 
‘ Greece will not lay aside their prejudices, their envy, and 
‘ dissentions, and endeavour to form a wise and virtuous union 
‘ of all parties, it will be impossible to establish in Greece a 
‘ powerful and permanent government.’ The zeal of the Co- 
lonel appears, however, at length to have carried him too far. 
On one occasion, he quarrelled with Lord Byron for making 
sport of that wisest of jurists, and most daring of blasphemers, 
Jeremy Bentham, the oracle and idol of the liberals. His 
Lordship appears to have grown utterly sick of liberalism, and 
Col. Stanhope accuses him of apostacy and turning Turk. At 
the time that the Colonel was opportunely recalled, he seems 
to have quarrelled with Mavrocordato. A letter is given in 
the Appendix to Col, Stanhope’s volume, addressed by the 
Prince to Captain Blaquiere, in May, 1824, which throws not 
a little light on the true character of the proceedings of Messrs. 
Stanhope, Trelawney, Humphreys, Parry, and the rest of this 
party. After very mildly defending himself against some in- 
Sinuations thrown out by the Colonel, Mavrocordato writes : 


‘I have just learned that Mr. Lesa | is quite enraged against 
me, perhaps on account of the brigade. [I laugh at his rar This 
conduct on the part of these gentlemen, is well worthy of the love 
of liberty of which they wish to make their boast. Canthere be a 
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more cruel despotiem than that of a foreigner, who, without any 
right. whatever, wishes to command, without the least regard tothe 
existing laws? Does, then, the firat comer think that he can tread 
us under his feet, or are we thought capable of being led by the nose 
by the tiret intriwuer? Have we shaken off the Ottoman yoke, only 


to fall beneath another? Ohno! Ie bas been said, that 1 have seid 
Greece to England Greece still exists, and those who were the 


bearers of my letters to Lagland, know well what they contained, 
and whether { have sold my country, | beliewe that | have been of 
service to her: it was my duty, It is now said, that] wish for g 
despot; no, itis just because | do not want one thet T am aceused! 
[wish that the laws may reien, and that they may not be at the 
mercy of a hundred despots, who trample them under foot. I have 
abwavs given, and l am still the first to give, an example of obedh 
nee: buat if Greece ts tated to tall at the teet of a military lespotiam, 
t a bvdra, not with seven, but with a hundred beads, | wi!l neither 
be the blind instrument, nor the very humble servant of these pew 
tyrants,’ 


Will it be redited that. by same of these mine Phil-hel- 


Preee has recently been made the vebree 


enists, (he tuoebsh 
¢ the most mahenant representations, Cestoned to lower, and, 


possible, ruin the 


‘ 
’ 


(Jreek cause m thhe onpmton? that the 
(ireek deputies have found in these filse friends of Greece, the 
aseat cnemies Yet such is the tact \nd were the secret 
istorv of the Greek Loon unravelled, we suspect, that some af 
he parties alluded to, would not appearin the most honour- 
ble light. Its cross, if not wilfal mismanagement involvesa 
ich degree of cuilt or folivin some quarter or other. Who- 
ver has protited by it, Greece has not been much the cainer. 

Upon the whole, we feel disposed to congratulate the Greeks, 
nd to augur well for the fature. If they have lost Botzaris, 
hew have been delvered from Lord Londonderrv, thetr most for 
ndable enemy, and from Str Thomas Martland. [f Lord Byron 
; no more, Odysseus is dead to counterbalance that loss: 
hey have lost ground before the Egyptians, but they have 
ot rid of General Roche and Mr. Washington, of Colonel 
Stanhope and Mr. Parry, of the French monarchy party, and 
the Russian monarchy party, and the Jeremy Bentham party; 
ad among the Klephtic party, old Colocotroni is the only man, 
pparentiy, to be feared - )y to the constitutionalists. The dis+ 
siutron of the charter of the Levant Company promises to de- 
yer the (ireeks [rom a scams class of enemies among our 
wn countrymen. What may be the consequence of the death 
t the “mperor Alexander, it is not for us to speculate. Mr. 
Blaquiere, who seems at the bottom one of the most honest 

and rauonal of all the friends of Greece, bears honourable 
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testimony to the conduct of Sir Frederick Adam since he 


held the vice-royalty of lonian Greece. ; 


‘ While it will be the business of the future historian,’ he remarks, 
«to condemn the apathy of the Christian world towards the struggling 
Greeks, he will be bound to confess, that without the possession of the 
Jonian Islands by England, they — have remained much er in 
bondage. So convinced were the legislative and executive bodies of 
the paramount importance of cultivating a good understanding with 
this country, when I left the seat of Government, that no measure 
was left untried to profit by it, and improve a connexion on the stabi- 
lity of which they felt convinced their final success so mainly de- 
pended.’ 


On this feeling on the part of the Greek Government, taken 
: connexion with what appears to be the obvious and impera- 
tive policy of the British Government as sovereign of the 
lonian Islands, we are disposed to calculate much. Those 
Englishmen have not acted as the true friends of Greece, who 
have endeavoured to instil into the minds of its leaders a dis- 
trust. of onr own Government. We rejoice that this distrust 
is giving way. Greece may be considered as having already 
whieved her freedom: it can be secured, and placed en a 
secure basis, only by a British alliance. Under Russtan pro- 
ection, she would still be ecclesiastically enslaved. Undera 
native monarch, there is reason to fear that civil freedom would 
beaname. if they would have a true Greek sovereign, they 
should offer the crown to Lord Guilford,—a far more eligible 
person than either Lord Byron or the Duke of Sussex. But 
Greece nay dispense with a king: it can ill afford to support 
one at present. It has two princes; and if they could be 
brought cordially to agree, the one might do passing well for a 
s.vereign, wiih the other for his vizier. We are chiefly anxious 
to hear that the Porte has been brought to reasonable terms. 
Mahomed Ali, we commend with some confidence to the care 
of the Marquis of Maranham. These preliminaries being ad- 
justed, we trust that it will not be found impossible to recon- 
cile the contending factions,and to establish a permanent go 
vernment. ‘The introduction of English laws, Cefaloman 
roads, Lancastrian schools, and Protestant Bibles, may then 
consolidate the organization of emancipated Greece. y we 
not indulge the hope that, ere long, the English tongue, which 
is at present unknown throughout the country, will expel the 
French; and that the language of Shakspeare, and Milton,and 
Byrou will be the ouly one pronounced, except the Greek, by 


‘he inhabitants of Athens and Corinth, and the islands of the 
Hgean sea! 
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Art. Il. The plenary Inapiration of the Seriptures asserted, and the 


Principles of their Co investigated ; with a View to the 
Refutation of all Objections to their Divinity. by the Rey. & 
Noble. pp. Ixxx. 631. 8vo. Price 19s. London. 1825. 


AS the authority of the Bible depends upon the Divine 
4% onigin of the writings which it comprises, the Inspiration 
of the Seriptures is an article of the first importance in theo- 
logical imqairy. No one is etther bound or invited to receive 
miplrettly ny books as Divine, the authenticity and INsMration 
of which ate not attested by proper and sufficient evidence ; 
and the New Testament, ever in accordance with the moat 
reasonable prin ples, enporns all who receive i, o* believe 

not every spirit,’ bat to ‘try the spirits whether they are of 
‘ Gjod: becanse many talse prophets are cvone into the world” 
Che entire subyect then of the lnapration of the books of 
Sermpture mav be cascussed, pot only without offence, but with 
rreat advantage to the cause of truth; and an author whoshould 
farmish ue with a persmcuons and comprehensive statement of 
the proofs which estabiish the Divine athority of the Bible, 
would entitie himself to our thanks yN the performance of 80 
usetul a service. 

We regret to state that the work before us, has no snuck 
claims upon public gratitude. Its title is fall of promise, and 


' 


the Author ippears most contident as to his ability to satisfy 
the expectations which the title of his work may have excited ; 
but he is, we think, wotn)lv mistaken in imadqining that he hes 
been successtul where otbers have tailed, or that, by the apphi- 
cation of newlv discovered principles, he has established the 
nienary inspiration of the Seriptures to the satisfaction of any 
serious and cautious nquirers. Nor is he to be any more 
pplanded in respect to the methods which he has adopted to 
svienee the caviis and to remove the ohections of unbelievers. 
These, we are well persuaded, he has neither abated nor 
dymimished, but bas rather supplied them with additional 
eecasions of cavilling, and fresh materials for their objections. 
The most popular Christian advocates have been accustomed 
to treat of muracies as the proper evidences of a Divine Reve- 
lation, and, in our humble opmmon, with reason. Admitting 
that miracles have not in themselves that convincing effect 
which has sometimes been ascribed to them, and that, « when 
‘ they were wrought by the first teachers of Christianity, the 
‘ conversion of opponents does not appear to have been their 
‘ chief mmtention:’ still, the evidence from mnracies must be 
considered as of primary importance in proof of a Divime 
mission, and as one of the proper credentials of a Divime 
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Revelation. Mr. Noble thinks, that Christians should hesitate 
to afirm so confidently, that miracles constitute a highly im- 
portant evidence of the truth of Revelation. But the Jecla- 
ration of our Lord himself as to the purpose and objevt of the 
miracles which He wrought, may reasonably be thought to 
justify the view which they have been accustomed to take of 
them. 

The benefits which Revelation has conferred on mankind, 
apart from its direct and highest purpose, and the obligations 
which even those persons are under to its communications, who 
are opposed to its pretensions, we appreciate as highly as Mr, 
Noble does ; the following passage, however, is far from being 
in accordance, either in principle or taste, with our sentiments 
ind feelings 


‘To what cause can be attributed the wonderful superiority in 
literature and the arts, which the inhabitants of Christendom have 
so long maintained over all the other nations on the globe, but to 
their minds being more receptive of light of all kinds, in consequence 
of their admitting the light of Revelation? How extraordinary too 
is the power which they derive from this source! See how they 
have covered the whole western world with their colonies, and how 
the aboriginal inhabitants have faded from before them! Behold 
what an empire they have established in the east, almost without 
colonization, by the pure force of moral superiority. It is not meant 
to be asserted that they have always made the best use of their 
superiority, but only that it unquestionably exists. Superiority in 
arms is, undoubtedly, the offspring of superiority in arts and science ; 
aud these are the products of natural light, which is the offspring of 
spiritual ; and thus Christians are the arbiters of the destinies of the 
world, because they are the depositaries of the word of God.’ 

pp- 22, 23. 


Mr. Noble’s proof of the plenary Inspiration of the Serip- 
tures is deduced from the ‘ Mutual Relation which exists by 
‘creation between things natural, or material, spiritual, or 
‘moral, and Divine; which is such that the lower order of ob- 
‘jects answers to the higher, as certainly and immutably as 
‘the reflection in a mirror answers to the substance producing 
‘it’ (p. 132.) A bock written undera plenary Divime Inspira- 
tion must, he maintains, be composed in a style of writing con- 
structed in agreement with the Relation of Analogy, esta- 


blished by the laws of Creation, between natural things and 
spiritual. 


* To construct such writings, or to impart such inspiration, the 
Divine Speech, or the Divine Word, which is the same thing as the 
Divine Truth, must have emanated, as a sphere of spiritual from 
the bosom of Deity into the circumference or Jowest base of creation, 
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which is the world of nature, and, filling the prepared minds: of the 
uman penman, nist there have clothed itself with natural ideagy gp 


with images taken trom the nttaral world, before it. could: be a 


ented, in natural language, to mankind at large” =p. 24. 


Should this passage appeat té any of our readers obscure or 
sound of the sebools, they will beable. fram some: xtricts 
vhich we shall now lay before them, to perceive the principle 
f the Anthor’s doctrine Divinely inspired Seripture, he 
means 16 say, as ne repeatedly stafes in almost every part of 
his work, must contam a spiritnal sense distract from the literal 
expressions, the literal expressions beme emiployed only as the 
vehicle of the snpiritaal sense. From amone manv ilastrations 
fre nor icinle whieh his boek cont VETS ® clte the following, 


We wl bmeftiv state whot appears to be uvphed y the circum. 
tances of the present history, Ll Sam, « he , nl vi. ) he ark, unm 
lerthe [sraelitish Dispensation, was a symbol of the Divine Pr esence, 
vhich none but the truly eood can endure, and they not too near; 
ad which causes the lusts cherished by the’ w icked more openly ta 


become ther tormentors Che Philistines re present those who exalt 


‘ith abowe charity, making the former every thing, and the latter 
‘eo necount: which was the reason of their continual wars with the 
israelites, who represent the trae church, or those who cherish faith 
vith charity. ‘lhe idol Dagon is the religion of those who are repre 
ented by the Vhilistines. The emerods with which they were smitten, 
ie symbols of the appetites of the nataral man, which, whens 
ited ‘om spiritual affections, as is done by those w ho do not apply 
their faith to the purificati m of theirlives, are unclean. The mice, 
bv hic th the land was d evaseate d, are images of the Just of destroying 
t fulse inte rpretation the spiritual nourishment which the churcli de 
vea from the Word of God, as is done by those who separate faith 
fom chamtyv ‘he emerods of ¢ oid exhibit the natural appetites as 
uritied and made good. The golden mice symbolize the heahag af 
the tendency to lulse interpretativa etiected by admitting a regard 
goodness; for ot this, as we shail see ia the next cxampie, gold is aa 
mblem. The cows are types of the nataral man, in regard to suck 
vood qualities as he possesses. Their lowing by the way expresses 
the repugnance of the natarai man to the process of conversion. And 
the offermg of them up for 2 burnt offering, typifies that restoration 
ot order which takes piace in the mind, when the natural affectionsare 
vabmitted to the Lord.’ p. 195. 


\oom.,. 


he great neighbour of Israeim—the type of the spiritual part of 
1¢ mind,—en one side, was Egypt: which represents what belongs 
entirety to the natarai man, but, specificaily, the science or knowledge 
the natural man, with the faculty for acquiring it; and the power 
al state whieh bordered upon Israel on the other side, was AssyTia, 
ehich represents the National Pacuity, and the Keasoning Powers ia 
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overt. Now as Science and) Rewoning, when separated from all 


ward to religion, of to trae religion, anvil placed i opposition to it, 
we two of its most dangetous enamiea, therefore we read so much of 
‘ye woudles which these twe nations brought upon the Israelites ; 
war as, nevertheless, they ate capable of being rendered extremely 
serviceable to true religion, aod are themselves exalted by being sub- 
vtred to ita influence. therefore we mect with predictions of a state 


bie 


swhic this union should be effected Thus it is said in Isaiah, “ In 
chat day, there shall be an altar to the Lord io the midst of the land 
f Exypt, and a pillar at the border thereof tu the Lord;’’* words, 


which plainly indicate the ¢ mplete submission to a divine influence, 


of the principle, power, or faculty, represented by Egypt, from its in- 


nost essence—* the muidst’”’——to its last exiremity—* the borders 


ony 
mies 


, 
thereot.’ ana © }: 


\ 


‘Jer.cho was situated just at the entrance to the land of Canaan $ 
rnd as the land of Canaan represented the church, Jericho, in a good 
seMhee, WOuld TEpresent the first state experienced on full admission 
wto it, and, mdeed, the principle by which such admission is effected ; 
wuich iS, instruction in doctrinal truths, accompanied with obedience 
wife. Bat while the land of Canaan was occupied by idolatrous 
nations, every place in it had a signification opposite to its genuine 
ee and, in this sense, Jericho represented the disposition to resist 
matraction, by opposing to it such sentiments as the corrupt tenden- 
cies of the human heart incline the understanding to invent in their 
excuse. The city itself, then, was the type of such doctrinal senti- 
ments a$ resist or profane the pure doctrines of the Church ; and its 
wail signifies such f.lse persuasions and confirmations by fallacious 
iguments as defend such false doctrine, and prevent those who hold 
from discerning the evidence of truth. The marching round the 
ety, denotes the explanation of the quality of the principle repre- 
sented by it: and the action upon it of the sphere of Divine ‘l'ruth 
from the Lord was represented by the carrying round of the ark, 
ind the sounding of the truwpets before it by the priests. The 
wunding of trumpets, in the representative dispensation ot the Jews, 
vas a symbol, by an obvious analogy, of the revelation, manifesta- 
fea, communication, or bringing down of the Divine Truth, from a 
‘gher region towards a lower: the priests were representatives of 
whatever in man truly worships the Lord, which is all that belongs 
to the true love of his name, and which, of course, is the medium by 
whieh divine communications are received from him ; the shouting 
af the people expresses consent and confirmation on the part of the 
werior faculties, &c.’ pp. 464, 6. 

(a this manuer dves Mr. Noble proceed to deal with other 
passages of the Bible, resting the plenary inspirativa of the 
seriptures on the typical and representative character belong - 
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ing, as he insists, to its verbal expressions, a spiritual sense 
heim included in the letter of Scripture. Such | is the crite- 
rion by which, according to his method of determining the 
case, the proper wore of God is to be distinguished. It is, 
however, glaringly manifest throughout the valintiaa that the 
spiritual sense which Mr. Noble “exhibits as the proof and 
criterion of Inspired Scripture, is nothing more than the fan- 
ciful suggestion of his own mind. There are unquestionably 
many important parts of the Bible which are of a figurative 
and symbolical character; but what serious and sober inter- 
preter would ever dream of establishing the claims of the 
Scriptures to the character of a plenary Inspiration by sucha 
process as Mr. Noble has adopted? To Deus ‘the law 
‘which governs t! 1e relation between natural objects and spi- 
‘ ritual essences,’ is an undertaking of far too difficult a nature 
for him to have achiev ed; uur is it to a mind of his order that 
the application of that law to such analogies, were its infal- 
libility made known, could be entrusted. The theory which 
he advances is wild and slveaiet in the extreme, not defined 
by any intelligible principle, and limited by no controlling 
laws. Instead of removing, it increases the obscurities of 
Scripture, multiplies its difficulties tenfold, and transforms the 
rule of faith and duty into a book of enigmas, Before Mr, 
Noble’s method, it is true every difficulty must give way, every 
obscurity must vanish. His explanations belong to his assump- 
tions, and his assumptions are prepared for his explanations, 
and by similar means the hieroglyphics of the Egyptian ge 
and temples might themselves be with facility deciphere 
The professed object of this strange bypothesis of Inspira- 
tion is, the refutation of all objections to the divinity of the 
Scriptures ; and the Author commences this part of his labours 
by severely reprehending the labours of those advocates who 
adhere to the literal interpretation of the Bible. There can- 
not, he maintains, be a greater mistake than to imagine, that 
the first chapter of Genesis is intended to be an exact descrip- 
tion of the process of the Creation of the world; nor are all 
the events which follow, down to the time of Abraham, im 
tended to give the history of mankind as to their outward 
transactions, but a history of mankind as to the state of their 
minds, and their reception or perversion of divine gifts or 
graces. 





The early chapters of Genesis treat of the people who were 
of this character and genius,—both of those who had an intuitive 
perception of spiritual things in natural objects, and of those who 
enjoyed the knowledge of them by science and study; and therefore 
that part of the book is written in a style similar to that which thos 
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people used; that is, spiritual and interior subjects are described in* 
language borrowed ftom the appearances of nature,—in the form of 
apologue and allegory,—itt & narritive that appears in the letter to 
relate only to natural and ordinary’ frets.’ pt'5T0. , 


This view of the subject, we are told, (p. 575,) solves all dif- 
ficulties, and ts, itself, absolutely unattended- by any. The 
literal history was never intended to be understood as such; 
it therefore can contradict nothing, (p. 576.) Such is Mr. 
Noble’s confidence in the perfection of his rule! Doubtless, 
having performed such a service to the world, by parting it in 
possession of his notable discovery of the true and’ only ra- 
tionale of Biblical interpretation, he is fondly anticipating the 
gratitude of every Christian, and the surrender on the part of. 
unbelievers of all their objections to the truth of Revelation. 
Our readers may judge from the following examples, how far 
the application of Mr. Noble’s theory affords a probable means’ 
of convincing and satisfying any class of objectors}; -An 
unbeliever may, indeed, from Mr. Noble’s representations, be 
induced to believe that ‘ Divine Wisdom deems it of! no ims 
‘portance whatever, if an impressionbe left of transient events 
‘ different from the true-one;” (p. 577.) and he may teadily aé 
cept the Author's explanation of such a‘ casée’as the folléwing. 
In the gospel of St. Matthew, Chap: xxvii. 9, 10: thé nime'of’ 
the prophet Jeremiah occurs in connexion with ‘the citation, of 
a passage which is found in the propery, of Zecharialt, The |, 
mistake of an early scribe might be imagined, to be a probable. 
source of the erratum. But let us hear Mr.. loble: toe. winggnaxe 
‘If the Word of God "be the Word of God indeed} itis “a 
truism to affirm, that the’ Spirit'which dictated “i¢‘cadhot pogsib 
gard it asthe work of meh : ‘cénséquently, that Spirtt'can | : 
to ascribe any of its books to thé men whose’ nates they bear. . 
— who was commissioned to deliver any’ portion of the’ Word of” 
God, became, ipso facto, a representative type of the Word of God’ 
itself; specifically, of that portion of it which he was the ‘instrument 
of writing. When, theréfore, a prophet’ is cited by name ‘in tlie in- 
spited writings, it is not that ‘prophet, ae that’ was ‘in’ the 
mind of the Spirit of God; nor even the’ a odk that’ bears his 
name: but his name is used ‘as a symbol of’all that portion of Strip-’ 
ture which is of the same character as ‘belongs generally'to the” 
writings of the prophet named, whether occurring in his book oF IH?” 
anyother. The weeping prophet, Jeremiah, we have noticed, ay ‘ 
a real ‘character, is ‘a striking personification of that oe of ‘Divine ~ 
Truth, or of that portion af the Divine Word, which? treats of 
utter corruption of the Jewish Church, and its mal-treatment of the 
Word : the latter is precisely the character of the diyine declarati 
which is here cited as from him. And whilst this. age is so deci- 
dedly of the same character as distitiguishes the writings of Jeremiah, 
U 2 
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itasevidently dees not ‘at all belong to the general character of the 
baok of Zechariah, which is mostly composed of a cheering strain ;— 
wherefore the Spirit of Inspiration designates the statements which 
even Zechariah delivers on the former subjects, by the name of its 
ptéper type, Jeremiah.’ pp. 603—-5. 


How satisfactory and how beantifal, exclaims Mr. Noble, is 
this-explanation! ‘It is a perfectly easy solution of a: diff. 
‘culty which, upon every other theory, is insermountable.’ 
But is Mr. Noble able to produce the sanction of the Setip- 
tures for this ‘ benatifal’ explanation? Can he pomt out a 
single instance of the kind in the Bible! In the entire absence 
of all sach examples, and of all other evidenee, the presnarption 
of the Author is equal only to his marvellous self-complacency. 
Sacha theory is adapted to produce effecta on the minds of 
unbelievers very ditferent from the removal of their preyadices, 
Here is another specimen of the appheation of his theory, 


« .— Most certainly, none but such views as we have offered of the 
nature of the Israelitish dispensation, can meet the objections of the 
eist on the score of the immoral conduct, and the acts of wrong and 
atruge, committed by those who, if we refuse to look beyond the 
etter, were the personal favourites of heaven. You deny (mostof 
you) a typical character to any persons or actions which are not ex 
pressly recognised in that capacity in the New Testament. You 
deny then such a character to Jael and her slaughter of Sisera: then 
how justify or excuse them? [It isin vain to say, as some have dene, 
that this was a transaction for which the performer alone was account 
able, it not being owned by the God of the Scriptures; whereas it 
expressiy eelogized by the voice of prophecy, ‘ith what sort of 
feelings do you read of a woman’s killing her guest in his sheep, while 
you believethat it wasthe act itself, and not something tang 
by it, which was really agreeable to him who hath said, ‘* Thow shalt 
not kill?” Beautiful and impressive does the narrative become, when 
we read in it the manner in which wicked persons of the specific chia 
ratter represented by Sisera, endeavour to escape detection, by laurie 
ing behind the assumed appesrance of that species of good ot which 
Jaei isthe type: and how, when they have thus filled. up the measure 
oftheir iniquity by adding hypocrisy to thet other vices, they, sink 
‘nto a merely natural state, of which sleep is the symbol, and thence 
pass, unconsciously, into complete spiritual death; naded to the 
earth,—to earth-born feelings,—for ever. Jaei is thus seeo as the 
representative of goodness ot a genuine kind, which Joes not saffer 
itself to be prostituted by beimg made a cover to vice. Here issome 
thing oo which the Divine approbation cannot but rest; but wahout 

t, how vindicate the transaction?’ pp, 620, 21. 


Now; how beautiful soever this may appear to Mr. Nobile, 
(here are some considerations belonging to the subject, 
whieh he woald find to requite his attention before he co 
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procure the admission of his explanation by an objector, even if 
he had been successful in establishing the solidity of his theory. 
le there, it may be asked, any reality in the narratives detailed 
inthe book of Judges ? Whether they be typical or not, whether 
they be symbolic actions and descriptions or not, if they are 
real transactions, then, the facts being as they are stated, the 
theory of Mr Noble cannot make the slightest possible diffe- 
rence in respect to the character of the facts as approveable or 
blameable ; and if the transaction cannot be vindicated without 
Mr. Noble's theory, it is equally indefensible with it. 
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Art. III. 1. Popular Tales and Romances of the Northern Nations. 
In Three Volumes, small 8vo. pp. 1010. London. 1823, 


2 German Popular Stories. 12mo. pp. 252. Price 7s. London, 
1823. 


3. Peter Schlemihl : from the German of Lamotte Fouqué. 12mo. 
pp. 165 Price 6s. 6d. London. 1824. 


t. The Magic Ring; a Romance, from the German of Frederick, 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué. In Three Volumes, small 8vo. 
pp. 1010. sondon, 1825. 


( IRCUMSTANCES very remote from habits of romance 

“ or novel reading, have recently made us acquainted with 
these whimsical volumes; and we are willing to give up.a 
few paragraphs to some of the speculations which Sone bane 
wiggested by their perusal. We might, perhaps, -even tm:a 
common way, be more profitably employed ; but it is our busi+ 
ness to take a general view of the field of literature, ‘and we 
svall avail ourselves of the little excarsion that we have just 
made, to describe some of the prospects we met with in our 
owe. And, after all, if the belles lettres are worth cultivating, 
incre history must be worth investigating ; and if this be done 
with any regard to accuracy and completeness, the annals of 
lable must be carefully traced. What are the drama and the 
epopee, but fictitious narratives of a hizher order, with a more 
whificial arrangement, and with decoration more varied and 
more vivid? In short, the fictions of a nation are to a great 
extent illustrative of its history, and characteristic of its tastes 
ad feelings. 

We are not quite expert enough in these matters to enter on 
‘ specific discrimination of the marking features of romantic 
avenuon and fictitious composition, as observable in the lite - 
rature of different and distant countries; but we have been 
struck, so far as our knowledge reaches, with the general sape- 
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riority of German tales in the very important particular of mo. 
rality. We are aware that this opinjan may be considered as 
somewhat hazarded, and we admit that it is only to be admitted 
in a qualified and comparative view; but a brief explanation 
will at once make the matter clear, and include such incidental 
criticisms as the subject may seem to require. 

The Tales of the East are, as might be expected in the 
regions of Harams and Zenanas, deplorably tainted with im- 
purity and intrigue. The ‘ Arabian Nights,’ though, in their 
Ruripean dress, they appear to have undergone a partial ex- 
purgation, are by no means sufficiently innoxious to justify 
indiscriminate perusal. There exists among us by far too 
much of a, matter-of-course feeling with respect. to general 
reading ; and there are not a few books unhesitatingly put into 
the hands of the young, which those of more advanced age 
ean scarcely read with impunity. The manners, the costume, 
and the modes of thinking prevalent in the East, are, indeed, 
vividly portrayed in the ‘ Thousand and One’ stories of Sche- 
herazade ; and there can be no question of the advantage to 
be derived, in this view, from an acquaintance with these 
spirited inventions ; but, in the case of youth at least, we 
should prefer conveying the instruction in a different form. 
The Bahar-Danush is disgusting from its grossness, and fur- 
nishes strong condemnatory evidence against that state of so- 
ciety in which it is not merely permitted but popular. These 
two collections may be fairly taken as characteristic of the 
eastern school of fiction ; and unhappily, their relaxed morality 
has extended itself to the story-tellers of the West. The Ita- 
lian novelists were the con amore continuators of Arabian and 
Persian ribaldry. Spirited, inventive, and clothing their licen- 
tious details in the attractive drapery of a beautiful and har- 
monious writing, they bequeathed to after-times the pestilen- 
tial legacy of alluring vice and seductive obscenity. The same 
debasing character is but too conspicuous in the fictitious 
literature of the other nations of Southern Europe, and it seems 
to have infected all the department of imaginative composition. 
Our fine old English drama, with its perfect nature and its 
matchless style, 1s a school of lust; and that which would, 
but for this, be a most wholesome and invigorating exercise of 
the intellect, becomes a nauseous and contaminating contact. 
The writers exhausted themselves in the chase of double en- 
tendres, impure allusions, and broad obscenities. The reek of 
a lewd imagination obscured the brightness of their genius, 
and works of unrivalled ability are rendered unsafe and mju- 
rious by the obtrusion of this wayward and degrading spirit of 
uncleanness. Without meaning to convey the idea that there 
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are no slips in this respect, to be detected in the old Teutonic 
fictions, it may be safely affirmed that they are not merely of 
more rare occurrence, but of a far more venial kind. There is 
no hot scent of a debauched imagination, no revelry in un- 
chaste phrase, no elaborate exhibition of immodest circum- 
stance ; there may be occasional indications of coarse manners, 
but we are not annoyed either by a running fire of indecent 
allusion, or by the systematic operations of a prurient imagina- 
ton. 

The modern school of German novelists is, in this respect, of 
a mixed character. One, at least, of the number has distin- 
guished himself by productions of glaring immorality. The 
Wilhelm Meister of Goethe is disfigured by much grossness 
and vulgarity, while in a notorious drama, Stella, he has 
offered inexpiable insult to the decorums of society and the 
laws of the marriage compact. In a general way, however, 
we should say, from our limited knowledge of these branches 
of German literature, that instances of this kind are but few, 
and that the far larger proportion of Teutonic tale-writers are 
too honestly and iadefatigably in search of the extravagant 
and horrific, to have either leisure or inclination for indulgence 
in the sensual and impure. Judging from the specimens 
before us, the diablerie Tudesque is in no danger of extinction. 
Demons of all genera and species, ghosts of all forms and di- 
mensions, brownies and fairies of all colours and tempers, 
wizards and weird-sisters, both white and black, caverns, cal- 
drons, spells, storms, mists, shadows of all densities, flashes, 
explosions, with the accustomed harlequinade of nectofnancy, 
keep the mind in a state of unceasing bewilderment. Inde- 
pendently, however, of the absurdity of the thing, the bustle 
is, in general, well kept up, and there is, sometimes, a display 
of considerable talent in the management of unmanageable 
materials. La Motte Fouqué seems to be the master-genius m 
this way among the wonder-workers of Germany, and he really 
gets up his pantomimes in a very creditable way. We are 
unhappy enough never te have seen ‘ Mother Goose,’ but we 
should imagine that the Baron’s achievements beat that cele- 
brated triumph of ‘ Tomfovlery’ quite hollow. The Magic 
Ring is a piquant olio of knighthood and enchantment, en- 
tangled and disentangled with much dexterity, and containing 
pomages of considerable interest. The knot of the intrigue 
les in the identity of half-a-dozen chieftains, all alike valiant 
and amorous, who figure as Hygies of Gréece—the’ Italian 
Uguecione—the renowned Sir Huguenin of Normandy—the 
stern Sir Hugur of the North—and who all turn out to be one 
and the same mdividual— like Cerberus, three gentlemen at 
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py Poupelar Lutes ard Korrances 
‘onee’—Sir jlagh von Prantwangen L'neonrmon taet re daw. 


> 


ilaved in fest of off * m Ke pre to wdrTrow aA lartnnter’s 


ohrase—of his materials. and then ‘ distributing’ then with 
’ 

perfect regularity. Lhe Beron is an admiroble storvetetiers he 
eninds 8 at Limes t Connt Anthony Hamilton, between 


vhose whinsreal extravawanza, les fi tre baeceardens. and the 
Magic Ringe, there is some resemblance. Fouqué has not 
ndeea, th inimitable charm, the ores frilly portive Dumeonr, 
the keen-edoed sarcusm of the brilliant inshman, bat he par. 
ates with mueh vivacity, describes with cood etlect: and with 
ut decided originality, bas so mach of its semblance as te 
nas well for an oneteal writer. this great peenwharities ape 


first, the clever wWaviin which he constroe'’s and cevelons hw 


lot, and next, the very striking and uncommon. charncter af 
‘is descriptions. [le seems to have taken the mate lautem 
on ius opt al medi in. and the rotbow . }}s 1! eory of colour, 
There are in lus oroy ping, ls lrebt and shack inet his tints, 

richness and wmpstiness, want of Getiite outline, ’ mingled 
rihhaney ane eertouinty, that have on etiect of undetinable 
ttraction. A sineniar metanwe, hall-farry-—tale tH f-nhantas- 


Magoria, traistated in the popnlear Romances under the ttle af 
the Tale,’ is, we imagine, by Fougué,. end may afford a faa 
llustration of lis eve for colour. this Undine contains some 
beautiful paasacves, and lis Sintram is mace uD of a sertes of 
pietures that seem copied from Durer, Spranger, Goltzws, and 
Cranach. But he deserves a ligher prmse then any that » 
lerived. from accidental circumstances, since bis wildest ex- 
cursions seem, almost invariably, to beve some moral endia 
ew. The‘ Magic Ring’ seems intended to jilustrate the sa 
eriority, both intellectual and religions, of Christiamty aver 
‘wantism: and its herome, Bertha von Lichtenried whether 
onsidgeread as a personitication Or a eauing character, 18 @ 
vely Dd allfactive portraiture. from tins romance we shall 
oTrow, as a veneral pecimen, the following compuratien- 
cene. 


‘On the evening of that day when Sir Poilko de Montfaucon had 
been carried asa dead man into the royal cemetery, bebold! there 
came some one late in the meht, disgnised in such a manner that the 
ceotinels could not distinguish his features; but tbey heard him strike 
three times as with an iron glove, or something else that rung and 
rattled in jus hand, against the iron trellisework by which the vault 
was-secured. ()n hearmg that sound, they thought of rnshing: from 
(hetr posts. and demanding of the stranger what was lis, purpase 
there at such an hour; but in the same. moment weariness and sleep 
ell heavily upon them, so that, ane. by one, they dropped dowa 
oweriess, ond as if fainting and insensibie, on the wroumd. 
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‘Meanwhile the disguised man continued to ring and rattle against 
the iron bars, Gill at length there was a strange noise of heaving and 
struggling within the vault, as if the dead were starting into life. This 
was indeed Sir Folko de Montfaucen, who now raised himself from 
amid the bloody clothes in which he had been wrapt, and said in a 
strange hoarse voice, * Good Heavens, how cold and dark is this 
bed!” Then, after a pause of recollection, he began again, “ Or if 
fam really among the dead, how comes it that I yet feel such burning 
and feverish pain?) And wherefore am I not relieved from this 
earthly prison, and floating through the wide realms of the blue 
sky?” “© Sir knight,” said the disguised man without, “ you are in- 
deed alive, only you are not yet recovered from your fever and your 
wounds. Only be of wel courage, and beware of falling into 
dreams. I shall be with you anon, and will make you sound and 
well’ Thereafter, as the strange man continued to beat upon the 
iron bars, the Chevalier de Monttaucon felt his senses more and more 
hewildered, and saw the strangest phantoms floating around him. 
He folt indeed as one who strugyles with sleep and frightful visions, 
rod could have fallen once more into death-like slumbers, bad not 
the mysterious stranger ever and anon repeated in a loud voice the 
came words.—** Beware of dreams, knight of Montfaucon! beware 
of dreams !’” 

‘At last the iron wickets no longer resisted ; slowly and solegmly 
they rolled asunder, and the disguised man stept into the house of 
death. “ My wounds are become cold,” said the chevalier, shiver- 
ing with fever, “ and yet are very painful.” ‘ Ere long you shall 
he better,”’ said the stranger, who thereupon drawing forth a light 
that he had in a dark lantern under his cloak, began to examine the 
wounds, and poured into them a healing balsam from a vial that he 
had brought with him. Moreover he gently touched and rubbed 
them with a glittering gem in the fashion of a ring, and while the 
knight of Montfaucon felt his pains appeased as by the resistless 
spells of enchantment, and new strength poured through every limb, 
he recognized the ring to be the long-contested property of Gabri- 
elle, and in his kind physician beheld the merchant Theobaldo.” ’ 


‘Peter Schlemibl’ is, as we understand it, specifically a 
‘moral tale,’ intended to exemplify the sacrifice of reputation 

the desire of obtaining wealth, and the consequent tempta- 
‘ion to regain character by plunging deeper in crime. Peter, 
while dancing attendance on a rich parveni, a Mr. Jones, is 
surprised by a singular series of prodigies, effected by a per- 
sonage as mysterious as the wonders themselves. A large 
party was rambling in Mr. Jones’s gardens. 


‘We reached the rose-grove. The lovely'Fanny, the queen, as it 
seemed, of the day, was capricious enough to wish to gather for her- 
self a blooming branch ; a thorn pricked her, and a stream, as bright 
 iffrom damask roses, flowed over her delicate hand. This acci- 
‘ent put the whole company in motion. English court-plaister was 
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instantly inquired after. Avsitent, meagre; pate, tall, etderty man, 
who stood next to me, and whom I had not before observed, inetane. 
ly put his hand into the close-fitting brenst-pocket of his old-tashioned 
grey taffetan coat, took ont a small pocket book, opened it, and with 
a lowly bow, gave the lady what she had wished for ; she took it with 
out any attention to the giver, and without uo word of thanks,’ 


This useful gentleman seems to be present for the mere pur- 
pose of supplying all the requirements of Mr. Jones and hig 
intimates. As occasion offers, he produces from the same 
depot, telescope, a ‘Turkey caTpet, asnmptuons tent, and three 
saddles horses! Of course, Schlemibl's cerimarty is ownkened, 
bet he can find nobody who seems to have observed anv thing 
extraordinary in this ready waiting of fortune’s vifts on fortune’s 
favourites, At leneth, appalled by the presence of this strange 
berna, he leaves the age ogg. but after an interval perceives 
that he is followed by the grey-coated unknown, who, with 
much hemality and Hootenanny oposes to purchase Peter's 
‘ beantifal, beantiful shadow |’ The barcain is struck, and the 
apparently useless appendage 1s caretully tolded up, and com- 
mitted to the stde-pocket, while the shadowless NSchlemthl 
walks off with Portunatus’s inexhaustible purse in bis hand. He 
soon, however, finds that he has madea bad bargain in bar 
terinc his degre aggre attendant for gold. He  becorttes 
bankropt in fame, in love, in all but miserable pelf, and the 
demon takes advantage of his wretcheduess to ply him with 
persuasions to repurchase his shadow by the forfeiture of hus 
soul. Peter, however, resists, though his temptations are 
swmgolariy well imagined : the last scene of this kind 1s very 
striking. 


‘ Visions of old time floated in my soul. I enquired hastily: “ Did 
Mr. Jones give you his signature ?”" He smiled: —* With so good a 
friend it was riot necessary.’ —“* Where is he—where? By heavens 
[ will know |” He put his hand slowly into Ins pocket, and drew eut 
by the hair the pale and ghastly form of Thomas Jones. Its blue 
and deadly lips trembled with the dreadful words: “‘ Justo judi 
Det judicatus sum; justo judicio Det condemnatus sum.” ‘T was 
horror-struck—i dashed the clinking purse hastily into the ab 
and uttered these last words: “‘ | conjure thee, in the name of 
monster, begone, and never again appear before these eyes.” He 
ruse up with a ghoomy frown, and vanished instamtaneousiy behind 
the dark masses ot rock which surrounded thes wild and savage place. 
[ sat there shadowiless and pennyiess, but a heavy weight had been 
removed from my bosom, and | was calm.’ 


He still finds his want of a shadow so imoonvenient that 
he determines to seek employment in a mine, and wholly 
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take leave of the light of day. His intentions are changed by 
che totlowing adventure, which strikes us as admirably told. 


‘ A couple of rainy days helped me far on my way, but at the 
cost of my boots, whose soles were made to suit Count Peter, and 
aot a running footman ; I soon walked on my naked feet, and was 
obliged to procure another pair of boots. The next morning I 
attended earnestly to this affair in a village, where a fair was held, 
and where old and new boots were exposed in a shop for sale. I 
lected and bargained fora long time. 1 was obliged to abandon a 
new pair which I wished to possess—I was frightened by the extrava- 
gaint price, and satisfied myself, therefore, with old ones, which 
were yet firm and strong, and which the fair and light-haired shop- 
bow handed to me for my ready cash with a smile, while he wished 
me a prosperous journey. I put them on immediately, and went 
away through a door which lay to the north. 

‘| was lost in my own thoughts, and hardly observed where I put 
my foot—for I was still planning about the mine whither I hoped to 
arrive by the evening, and hardly knew how I should manage to 
introduce myself there. I had not advanced two hundred paces ere 
[ discovered that I had lost my way; I looked around, and found 
myself in an antique and desert wood of firs, to the roots of which it 
appeared the axe had never been laid. I still hastened onwards a 
few steps, and perceived I was among dreary rocks, surrounded only 
by moss and stones, between which lay piles of snow and ice. The 
wind was extremely cold, and when I looked round, the forest had 
wholly disappeared. Yet a few paces forward, the stillness of death 
possessed me—the ice on which I stood stretched boundlessly before 
me—a dark mist hung over it—the red sun looked from the edge of 
the horizon. The cold was intolerable—I knew not how it had 
happened, but the benumbing frost forced me to accelerate my st 
[heard the roar of distant waters—another bewildered step, and I 
was on the icy borders of the ocean. Countless herds of seals 
dashed splashing into the stream. I followed the sea-shore, and saw 
again naked rocks, land,—forests of birch and pine-trees. I moved 

forwards a few minutes—it was burning hot—around me were richly 
cultivated rice-fields under mulberry-trees,—in whose shadow I sat 
down, and looking at my watch, found it was less than a quarter of 
an hour since I left the village—I fancied I was dreaming—I bit my 
tongue to awake myself, and I was aroused most thoroughly. I 
closed my eyes inorder to assemble my thoughts. I heard strange nasal 
sounds—I looked around—two Chinese, whose Asiatic countenances I 
could not mistake, were saluting me according to the custom of their 
country, and in their own language. I arose, and walked back two st 
[ saw them no longer—the landscape was pe rat trees and 
woods had succeeded to the rice-fields; I looked pensively on the 
trees and plants which were blooming around me, and saw that they 
were the productions of South-eastern Asia. I went towards a tree— 
and all again was changed—I walked forwards like a drilled recruit, 
with slow paces. Wonderful varieties of countries, fields, meadows, 
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mountaina, wnetes, and sandy deserts, rolled along: before 
astounded sight ; doubtless l' had the seven. league boots on my 
legs.’ 

The remainder of his life is oceunied in the pursuits of 
sevenee, anded by bis pretertiatural powers of locomotion. 

We have po letsute to analyse the three volumes of rOMANCES, 
some of them are cood of their kind. « Woke vot the dead,” 
soon ippalling nnd wetltold tele. * The Potal Murksman”™ 
the © Der Fresschuts’ of melodramatic votoriety. The Bowhk 
imp, the Treasure-Seeker, and the ee are goad 
pecimens of old wives’ stories. ‘ The Collier's B, amily’ 
olenses us mach, and must, we think, belone to La Mote 
Howenes. on wood-cut prefived to the first volume, by way 
if vienette, representing the Treasure-seeker in the enchanted 
aveTnsa, 4 9 fine enecimen both of desran and execution, 

the « Ponular Stories’ are o selection of nursery tales, and 
wadess moch of that sort of interest that is to be fonnd mW 
ack the Grant-killer ond Cinderetla. They were chiefly 
collected from the oral traditions of different parts of Germany 

Viessrs. Grimm, ond thev are now translated for the benefit 
P| li who mav feel inchned to em lov themselves in simular 
rrerits. 

“Pwo of these volumes are decorated with etchings by George 
‘ymmckshanks., Those to Peter Schlenmhl are, with one ex- 
ception, rather common-nlince, and that one extibits the a 

ritien of Thomas Joves is a very appropriate way. Mr. C, 
vas succeeded better in ins rraphne | dlustrntion of the * Popular 

Stories '—The lavehing fire-side,-- The disenchantment of 
lormda,— Heads off '—The danang Elves,—Rumpel-stiltskin 
with bis foot in the tloor,.—are designed with vreat spit, ard 
tehed with consummate mastery. 


ist. LV Devotional Verses; Founded on, and Illustative of 
Select Texts ot Seripture. Uy Bernard Barton. | 2mo; pp. 252. 
‘rice 6s. Ga. London. i 8Y6. 


» "TY" 


8 T os with us a sound canon of criticism, that every work 
= ought to be jndged of by its adaptation to the design of the 
\uthor ; which design, if it be a good one, lie hes the best ngit 
‘o choose for Inmself, although a good-natured public may 
sometimes be disposed to choose it forinm. Now the desegn 
ta Writerin putting forth a volume of poetry, more especially 
it refigious poetry, may adimt of being wewed in very ditferent 
ig¢hts. We have several volumes of this desenption now hymg 
nefore us, the titles of which we kad proposed to ourselves 
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place to ether at the head of this article ; but, on second 
thoughts, we have determined to notice them singly, because 
they have little in Common except their consisting of devotional 
verve. The Christian Paulanst, noticed in our last Namber, 
whieh unites the character of a selection of hymns to that of 
a partly original work, appears .o have been designed to fu-- 
sivh a mannal of devotion," for prayer, meditation, thanks- 
‘giving, and every other purpose which, as Scripture auxiliari. «, 
‘hymns are calculated to answer.” This comprehensive design 
itis admirably adapted to answer, although, asa selection for 
pablic worship, we conld not pronounce it unexceptionable, 
Mr. Montgomery seems, however, to intimate his intention, 
wach we shall be well pleased to see fulfilled, to shew, by a 
selection of devot onal poetry that shall take a wider ranye, 
that Dr. Johnson's assertion respecting the incompatibility of 
poetry and devotion, is amply refuted by existing fact. Hymns, 
property so called, form but one class of sacred poetry. The 
names of Spenser, Milton, Young, Herbert, Quarles, Blair, und 
many more willimmediately occur to the reader, among those 
who have largely contributed to the stock of religious poetry, 
wut whose compositions, lyrical as well as didactic, do not cluss 
wth hymns. The volume before us is chiefly of a oidactic 
character. Itdoes vot rest its claims to the attention of the 
Chnstian public on the same grounds as the Author's former 
volames,—composed of miscellaneous poetry; nor is it meant 
3a hemn-book, or as a new set of Hebrew Melodies Mr. 
Barton seems rather to have taken for his model, if not in point 
of style, vet, as regards the character of his work, writers of 
elder times, such as the admirable Author of the Temple, and 
to have aimed less at giving to the work the altractions of poe- 
try in the eyes of general readers, than at securing the lngher 
ojects and reward of a religious writer, whu adopts verse as 
the most natural vehicle of histhoughts. But he shali speak 
for himself. 

* One of his chief aims, in his selection of passages from the Old 
Testament, has been the devotional illustration of such as appeared to 
him to harmonize with the New, by reference or allusion to the gra- 
cious and glorious scheme of man’s redemption by and through a cru- 
efted Saviour. Should he, in his desire to inculcate, enforce, and 
magnify this sublime and consoling truth even to iteration, have been 
wmnewhat negligent of minor points, inattentive to minor graces, care- 
ess of the seeming vantage-ground afforded by circumstance or sce- 
nery; he trusts that such of bis readers as may vitally feel the all-ab- 
vorbing importance of this fundamental doctrine, will forgive what he 
tas not done, for the sake of what he has been desirous of doing, so 


far, at least, as his humble means and limited opportunities have ena- 
died him. 
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‘ Inthe Author's view, indeed, the very title he las aasumed fie 
these little pieees, ought, in common candour, to exonerate him from 
the imputation of lofty pretence He has entitled them devori 
because such, he hopes, their spirit and tendency will be found and 
felt; but the expression of devotional feeling is by no means neces 
sarily descriptive, nor is its strongest appeal either to the outward 
sense, the tane v> or the imagination, but through the Spirit, to Spiri- 
tually awakened and spiritually enlightened hearts. Where his lan. 
guage may be unintelligible to these, the Author must regret his own 
darkness and deficiency . where stich can fully appreciate and approve 
his meaning, he wishes no higher prise, Nor hae he even ventured 
to designate lis brief and simole records of thoneht and feeling by the 
name of poetry, bat has pre ferre d claiming tor them the less aspiring 
appetiative of Verses, as more appropriate, not only to what they are, 
but to what he wishes them Lo be, 

He candidly owns, that the gratification of the mere lover of poe. 
try inthe abstract, has been a very subordinate aim and end with him 
in the composition of the following pages ‘ nor whe much more san- 
cuine in his hopes of interesting those whose admiration of the Sacred 
Volume is rather matter of critical taste, than feunded ona more 
yrateful and spiritual appreciation By those, and those alone, who 
read the Scriptures with a devotional spirit, and for devotional ends, 
can the Author wish that his feeble efforts in the following pages 
should be regarded as worthy attention ; and for them only has he 
written,’ 


Vow if, after this explicit and manly avowal, any of the ad- 
mirers of the Quaker Poet, who would sicken at the names of 
Quarles and Watts, Wesley and Newton, should take up this 
volume in defiance of the Author’s caveat, and then quarrel 
with its flatness, insipidity, unintelligibleness,, or Methodism, 
they ought nly to blamethemselves. The Editor of the Chrs- 
tian Psalmist is correct in remarking, that ‘ the language of 


devotion, whether in prose or rhyme, cannot be relished, be- 
mause if IS LO mder rood, by uny but hose who have experi- 
enced the power of the Grospel, * But there is this ditference be- 


tween a religious heat te in prose, and one in rhyme ; that no one 
thinks of judging of the former on the ground’ purely of its lite- 
ary merits as a composition, and those who have no taste for 
such subjects, never care to furm.any opinion about a work so 
far out of their line of reading ; whereas a: volume of devotional 
verse is broughtinto the court of criticism, to be judged.at ac- 
cording (to its poetieal. merits. Thus, winie such works as 
Doddndge’s Rise and Progress, and Owen on Spiritual Mind- 
edness, are suttered quretly to. circulate under the protecting 
name of theology, (Quarles and Watts have been made the sab- 
jects of sneer and rrdicuie; and religtous poetry has beem treat- 
ed asa sort of lay preaching, a theology out of orders, not to 
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he endured. Now we must protest against the unfairness of 
this proceeding. Religions readers can alone. be competent 
adges of that which is avowedly and prominently a religious 
work, even though it be poetry; or rather, especially if it be 
poetry, because all poetical compositions depend for their 
effect on the power of exciting trains of thought and asso- 
ations in the reader's mind, which cannot be excited by the 
most exalted verse of a devotional nature in the mind of an 
andevout person. 

To the class of readers for whom this volume is exclusively 
designed, we are confident it will afford a high degree of 
pleasure and satisfaction; and as a devotional manual, an 
vuxiliary to religions meditation, it will be extensively accep- 
table and useful. The poetical merit of the verses must be 
expected to vary as widely as in other works of the same kind, 
—such as Herbert's Poems, ort the Olney Hymns. But man 
of them are equal in genuine merit to any thing that Mr. 
Barton has written, and as awhole, it will bear a comparison 
with any volume with which it can fairly be classed. We shall 
take for our first extract the poem on Jacob’s Dream. Gen. 
axvitr. 12. ) 


‘ Why are such splendid glimpses given no more, 
Such dreams by night, such visitants by day, 

As biest the patriarchs and the seers of yore, 
Cheering the pilgrim on his heaven-ward way? 


‘ Oh! were our eye anointed and unseal’d 
The wonders of redeeming grace to view, 
Our mental vision would behold reveal’d 
Glories beyond what seers or patriarchs knew. 


* What though bright glimpses of angelic things 

At times might grace the old world’s early prime, 
Not then had risen, with healing on its wings, 

The Sun of Righteousness in light sublime. 


‘ Our day and dispensation would make known 
Visions as glorious, truths sublimer far, 

And hope would render them through faith our own, 
Did not our worldliness devotion mar. 


‘ Surpassing all the hely patriarch dream'd 
Of steps of light by hosts angelic. trod, 
Would be the beauty of a heart redeem’d, 
A heart the temple. of the living God, 


* To such the house of God, the gate of heaven, 
Is limited to nu peculiar spot, 

At Bethel, or at Maral, proof is given 

Their Lord is with them when they know it not.’ 































40° Barton's Llevotionald Verses 
The »ext is, in our oprmion, still more strikine’ ond onemal 


‘ © Nevertiieless leave the stump of bis roots in the earth, even with 
a bund of iron and brass, in the tender grass of the field, and let 
it be wet with the dew of heaven.’’—Daniel iv. 15 


* Hath not the vision now 
Its sore interpretation ? Are there not 
Roots, bearing trunk nor bough, 
Yet living in the earth, unseen, forgot ? 


‘ Is there not, known to Thee, 
Saviour and Lerd, the church’s living Head 
ull many a goodly tree 
Whose early shoots by Thee were nurtur’d, ted ? 





* Bat when thou hadst a right 
Co look for fruit, on these vo fruit was found - 


Their beauty thou didst blight 
With brase and iron thou their root hast bound. 


ee ae 
- wr 
P a pgetre 


uch are existing yet, 
Permitted in the boundless love to live. 
Mav heavenly dews still wet, 
\nd tender CTASS its nourishment stil! give. 






* That se each hidden root 
Spared by lly mercy thus to live unseen, 

[n days to come may shoot, 
And once more wave its branches fresh and green. 


* Thy hand, which did not spare 
The barren beauty of its earlier days, 

Viay canse it yet to bear 
[mmortal fruit to thy eternal praise.’ 


There is a quaintness about the versification of the fullowmg 
pleasing litthe poem, which will call to mind the Style of oar 
cider writers. 


* «Ts it any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou art righteous ?”— 
Job xxu. 3. 


Think not that righteous acts of thine, 
Done in thy might, 
Can God delight ; 

Che source of good is grace divine ; 

And thou must be 


y Content to see 
er hy deeds with borrow’d lustre shine. 
ib ‘ imagine net, poorchild of clay ? 
a Without His 
Bae Dhy skill cam trace ad 
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A perfect path to endless day ; 
Or, were it trod, 
‘That gain to God 
Could rise from man’s most perfect way. 


‘ The proud, the impious thought disown :— 
And know thou this, 
W hen bale or bliss 
Evil or good to thee have shown, 
Thine still remain 
The vice and pain,— 
Good, and its joy, the Lord’s alone.’ 


These extracts will, we are persuaded, sufficiently recommend 
Mr. Barton’s volume to devotional readers. The most promi- 
nent feature in the poems is the decidedly evangelical character 
of the sentiments ; and there is an intrinsic value in his verse, 
lerived from its enclosing something more precious and im- 
perishable than the setting. The Author’s aim has evidently 
been, to exhibit Scriptural truth in a striking light, but with 
hittle artificial decoration. He has been solicitous, he says, to 
use “ great plainness of speech,”—* not only tn accordance with 
‘ his own taste in devotional verse, but in compiiance with an 
‘imperative principle of duty.’ We are not sure that his 
theory on this subject will bear investigation, any more than 
Wordsworth’s poetical doctrine, which he has so happily dis- 
proved by his own writings. Purity of taste must of necessity 
produce a love of simplicity, which is the truest elegance; but 
simplicity, in composition, 1s nothing but thought having worked 
uselt clear. Itis not a raw produce, It is a much more re- 
condite thing than finery of diction. When, therefore, Mr. 
Barton speaks of the ‘ elaborate and recondite etforts of poetic 
‘ art,’ as opposed to that purity and simplicity of style, that 
Doric plainness, which befits devotional writing, —he appears 
to us to mistake the matter. If we have any fauit to find with 
as verses, it is that, in some instances, he hus departed from 
the severity of the rule we should lay down, ly versification 
tco ingenious. Some of his double rhymes, happy in them- 
selves, (as portress and fortress at page 11; father and rather 
at page 27, and ¢tribulated at p. 116.) are open to this objection: 
they are too recondite, and savour of artifice. Nor can we 
reconcile ourselves to the rhythm of some of the poems, on 
smilar grounds: the second in the volume is singularly defi- 
cient alike in harmony and gravity. The lines seem maimed, 
tnd disappoint the ear like an imperfect peal of bells. Even 
the Trochaic line of seven syllables palis and wearies, unless 
exquisitely managed. If the cadence and the meaning do not 
<eep pace, if the verse become more emphatic than the meaning, 
Vor. XXV.N 5S. xX 
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an air of singular feebleness is imparted to the poetry, more, 
perhaps, than in any other measure. The verses at page 69 are 
faulty in this respect; and the reader needs only compare them 
with the noble stanzas at p. 124, to perceive at once the widel 
different effect of the mere measure. We wish that Mr. 
Barton had more frequently employed this stately metre, 
His versification, in general, is singularly smooth, easy, 
and varied, indicating great facility of talent, while the very 
variety he has studied, and which will not a little add to the 
attraction of the volume, shews that he is not insensible of the 
importance of availing himself of the legitimate resources of 
poetic art. Beauty of versification, terseness and pithiness of 
expression, and thoughts at once simple and striking, are, in 
fact, the only qualities by which didactic poetry can be made 
to please. The Author’s plan has necessarily led him to treat 
miuuy of the passages selected, in a didactic style, and some- 
times he has been extremely happy. The verses entitled, 
‘Signs and Tokens,’ are of this cast, and they cannot fail to 
please by the force and justness of the sentiment, added to the 
remarkable terseness and neatness of the verse. In general, 
however, the writers of sacred poetry most often fail—Watts, 
and Newton, and Doddridge, and even Cowper have ‘Failed— 
in their didactic hymns. ‘ The most neglected of their hymns, 
Mr. Montgomery a remarked, ‘ will be found to be generally 
‘ inferior in literary merit to the more hackneyed ones, which 
‘ are in every body’s mouth and every body’s heart ;’ and this 
inferiority of literary merit attaches chiefly to the class of 
hymns alluded to. This was the grand danger and difficulty 
attendant on his very plan, which Mr. Barton had to contend 
with, and which, when we saw the title of his volume an- 
nounced, excited our anxiety lest he should be misled by the 
desire to convey instruction, Into a departure from the true 
design of poetry. We congratulate him on having extricated 
himself so successfully. A large proportion of the pieces are 
characterized by the fervour of devotional feeling; and these 
must interest. The office of poetry is, not to teach, but to 
warm and elevate the mind. Many, however, of the pieces 
which are purely didactic, are, as we have intimated, of a very 
pleasing character. But the least attractive and the least suc- 
cessful are ofthis description. Some are ofa mixed nature, 
among these, there is a very beautiful one at page 18, on ‘ the 
‘Type of the Atonement.’ The closing stanza winds up the 
whole with admirable effect. There is, however, a orammiatical 
inaccuracy in the third line, (the use of the third person forthe 
second,) which we are fastidious enough to wish obviated, 
though we ere aware that it will cost the Author some trouble. 
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On the whole, if these Devotional Verses cannot be expected 
to raise or extend Mr. Barton’s fame among that large ace of 
his admirers who have hitherto endured his Quakerism for the 
suke of his poetry, but who have little relish for hymn-writing 
of any kind,—and this he seems to anticipate,—it will entitle 
him to the cordial regard of every devotional reader,—to the 
gratitude of many, to whom his verses will be a source of 
spiritual instruction or solace,—to the plaudits of the good, and 
to a reward still higher, the approbation of Him whose praise 
he seeks. In this volume, we cannot but consider him as 
having nobly dared to risk some portion of his laurels for 
Christ’s sake, and as coming forward to lay his talents and 
his fame, as a willing sacrifice, on the altar which sanctifies 
the gift. ‘The honour to which he has thereby entitled himself, 
is of a higher and more valuable kind than even poetic fame : 
but he will occupy no mean rank among our sacred poets; 
and some of the pieces in this volume will, perhaps, obtain 
the widest popularity of all that he has written. We shall 
make room for one more extract,—a soliloquy written at a time 
when the composition of the volume was suspended, which is 
ina noble strain both of poetry and of feeling. 


‘ Once more, lov’d solace of my lonely hours, 
Would I renew my intercourse with thee, 
Suspended for a time—while Spring’s gay flowers, 
Her bursting foliage, and her songs of glee 
Allured me from my task to budding bowers, 
To shady lane, green copse, or blossom'd lea ;— 
In the fond hope, but not more fond than vain, 
Their charms might lend fresh vigour to my strain, 


* Mistaken thought! To me shall come no more 

The once blithe impulse of a vernal day ; 

Nor can fair nature’s countless charms restore 
Aught of congenial freshness to my lay ; 

The sanguine flush of youth’s bright morn is o’er, 
The fairy dreams of fancy pass’d away ;— 

And were they still my own, they could not lend 

One living charm with thy deep truths to blend. 


‘ Not that I darkly view, or lightly prize, 

The beauties and the harmonies of Spring ; 

Yet is there what green earth, nor laughing skies, 
Nor blooming flowers, nor song of birds can bring 

Over the spirit ,—hid from human eyes 
Deep in the heart, like a far holier thing 

Than outward nature’s richest stores ord by! 

The fount of thought and feeling is unseald. 


X 2 
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And he who writes of themes which must endure 
When times and seasons shall have run their course, 
Whose song ie rrutu, unchangeable and sure, 
if le aright would feel its truest force, 
Must drink of streama unperishing and pare 
Which issue from a deeper, holier source ; 
Looking beyond the fading things of time 
To those which are eternal and sublime. 


«OF may I now, with no misgiving dread, 
Resume the task of many a winter night; 
Nor deem devotion’s purer influence fled, 
Because no inly-anawering flood of light 
From Spring's young glory on iny sont is shed. 
The just shall watk by thith, and not by sight! 
And he who seeks to frame a heavenly song, 
CThrovel conscious weakness may be render’d strong, 


* Strong in the might and strength of Him, alone, 

Whose spirit down the vale of vision swept, 

What time the seer beheld around bim strown 
Bones dry and lifeless which in silence slept ; 

These, at the word divine, His power made known, 
And on their feet a living army leapt ; 

So may the spirit te vouchsates to raise, 

Revive as from the dead to sing His praise,’ 


~ 


Art. V. 1. ive Years’ Residence in the Canadas : including a Tour 
through part of the United States of America, in the Year 1823. 
By Edward Allen Taibot, Esq. In 2 vols. Svo. pp. S85. Price 
ll. ls. Lendon, 1824. 


The Eymgrant’s Note-Book and Guide; with Recollections of 
Upper and Lower Canada, during the late War. By Lieut. J.C. 
Morgan. Smail Svo. pp. S71. Landon, 1824. 


peeruaA PS the most extraordinary aspect in which Great 
Britain can be considered, is that of her colonization. Aa 
insular region, comparatively of small extent, but strong in het 
position and her liberal institutions, has become, through het 
commercial enterpmse and her naval supenonty, the magne 
mater of the most extended and Seritdhitig colonies on the 
surface of the globe. In North America, though we have lom 
an empire, we still retain one. Extensive territories own ow 
sway ; and we own that we feel very little anxiety respecting 
their future destiny. Whether the striped flag or the roys 
standard wave aver their ships and fortresses, it matters nt: 
the great principles of civil government and religious verit? 
fave taken root in the sal, never to die. Our Amencm 
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lands are a weight upon our revenue, a restraint upon our 
commerce, and a blot upon our fame. In Asia, our history is a 
tale of romance, and the very existence of our wide dominion is 
more like the illasions of enchantment, than the sober realities 
of common experience. Nations of warlike men bow to our 
supremacy, while numerous and well ap ointed armies move 
in implicit obedience to our bidding; an yet, withdraw but a 
few thousands of Englishmen, and every thing lapses at once 
into darkness and confusion,—a scramble among the resolute, 
a lottery of kingdoms and satrapies among the bold and for- 
tunate. Nothing, clearly, but direct colonization can give 
stability to our magnificent but unstable empire in the East; 
and nothing but the temporising and inefficient system of our 
administration could have prevented the removal, long ago, of 
the absurd restrictions that inhibit the beneficial settlement of 
European emigrants. In Australia, a tainted and scattered 
population will increase, concentrate, and improve into a 
mighty and, ultimately, an independent nation. We have a 
strong holding, too, on Africa; but there are many disadvan- 
tages and more uncertainties connected with our establish- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope, and the progress of improve- 
ment and of population must be proportionably slow. 

[n the mean time, circumstances which we need not specify, 
make it expedient for many who want comfortable elbow-room 
at home, to seek it abroad; and of such the attention is, of 
course, turned in the first instance to our own outposts and 
dependencies. It is with a view to this state of things, that 
we have made the passing references contained in the preced- 
mg paragraph, for the purpose of putting the question as to 
the most eligible direction in which to turn the tide of emigra- 
tion. Asia, at least India, is out of consideration, since no 
yermanent settlement can be obtained under the protection of 
Brush law, and in association with our own countrymen. 
Liability to expulsion by arbitrary mandata, and the impossi- 
wlity of securing or enjoying real property, are very sufficient 
varriers against the intrusion of emigrants from England, seek- 
ig a free country, a cordial welcome, and an unincumbered 
soil. The Cape colony might seem to hold out strong attrac- 
tons. Convenient distance, frequent and easy communice- 
tion, the countenance and aid of Government, are advanta 
oy no means to be overlooked; but notwithstanding all, the 
‘ate of such as have made the essay, has been too disastrous 
to afford much encouragement to future adventurers, Not that 
we think the experiment has been fairly tried. . It.is palpable, 
‘tat much of error pervaded the whole. of the proceedings, 
«id that if this had not been the. case, the notorious ciroum- 
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tance of immudicions location wee of iteelf fatal, Se 


wide, then, Asya and Africa, the question seems to lie hetweeg 
imerica and New Hollend—-uwren horum—C anada or Bor 
ay. The latter seems to be) at present the place of fhehion. 
ible resort: itis no lonect aomere reservorr for the overflow of 
tarvine. intabmen and Hlomdue cocknews. bet discontented 
farmers and disearded clerks; decaved omllinere ord thread 
are gemtlemen, are monnge otf ino thet diteetion to form the 
weber circles of Australian SOCIETY. Yret there are volta few 
sho have gone forth under the influence of diflerenit and mere 
devated motives: Under the strongest intlienece of lome at 
tachment, vith seTitinnerits ot Heartfelt orcerenice tor all that 
LOTS co therr vative lend: with oll ite teulte and all ite bur 
lena, ond onnious to abiite' bw ite fortunes for weal or woe, 
hey bave vet sacrificed ther own feelings to ther convwietion 
hat ‘sere. iothing tpunl rivations iWwattect hear chiletren, whule 
here, seo ample field avd verge enone for present manate- 
nee. and the tirm toundation of future orospentvy. We be 
iewe that they Lave done wisely, and that ond all the varie 
ies of chore, those who have decided tor New Holland and 
‘on Diemen's Land bave made the soundest election. Yet 
hongh we more than suspect that we are wrong——we should, 
or oursetves;. preter Canada. Climate and soil are, we mma- 
sine, decidedly in. favour af the more distant sojourn ; but 
there's the rubl—the distance tarns the seale. [tis not that 
ve should miss the Mormug Chronicle at breaktast, the New 
Yonthiy at our atter-cinner’s lounge, or the Hulestic at our 
vemnpg lire-side; but we should fee! an unconquerable depres- 
ron at the thought of final separation from the land of our 
wrth, ond trom atl that it contains of moral and intellectaal 
ttraction-—irom the hands that have grasped ours in cordial 
wmitv.-trom the minds that have met ours in keen but cout. 
Lleous contest—trom the scenes af eartv life and npened years 
—from the anrivailed AUUSCAPE at Old Hneland, with its bright 
erdure and its peculiar distinction, the waving hedge-tows 
vnieh at once give it LeRuty, attest its gn cultivation, and 
mark (be long continuance and the frequent division of pro- 
verty. Clns wonid be iatolerable enough even in Canada, and 
be wic-vag ines ol mied (Os that shew the demareatioas of 
and, would De a irrnitul aggmvation at misery 5 but we should 
e, comparatively, within hil af the ‘white cliffe;’ a few 
veeks Would land us among our aid assoutattons, and we might 
eckon On a six Months holiday, now and then, without, as 2 
ie ailernative, consuming twice that ume im the home 
wd returning passacc. Not that we have any inordinate! 
iation (uv eilect a odgement in a land where you are way- 
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. soar path by bears and rattlesnakes, and tormented in your 
samber by the musquito and the black-fly, 


+ Of all the creatures that distarb the peace of man and beast, the 
muquitoes are the most insupportable. They are “ your days’ 
-emoenions and your evenings’ guests’ for at least four months in 
ese gear, during which time, an inhabitant of Canada might as well 
sepe to reverse the currcot of the St. Lawrence, as to secure himself 
. moment’s relief from the insatiable stings of these unwearied tor- 
sentors. No spot, however sacred to repose, can fix a barrier to 
hea ‘rance; and the reign of disquietude and pain is, during sum- 
-er. absolute and universal The wolf, the bear, and the rattle- 
make—names which are sufficient to intimidate the stoutest Euro- 
sewn heart.—are gentle and innoxious when compared with the 
marquito If you never walk the woods without company, you will 
yroid all danger from the two former ; and, by remaining within doors, 
wil sufficiently secure yourself from the deadly sting of the latter, 
Bat neither your house nor your bed affords you any refuge from 
those long-legged destroyers of your comfort, the musquitoes, Go 
vhere you will, they will find you out; and, by continually darting 


their vein piercing proboscis into your legs, face, and hands, they 
vill render your existence a burden as long as ye are thus infested, 
You wil! therefore pray for the speedy removal of these mischievous 


insects, as for a blessing of no ordinary magnitude.’ 
* * . o e 


‘Children suffer more, if possible, than adults, from the musquito 
wd black-fly. Their heads and necks swell to such a degree, as to 
render them not only the greatest sufferers, but the most wretched 
wectacles of afflicted humanity. 

‘ Though the sting of the black-fly, at the moment of infliction, 
produces little pain, itis nevertheless equally as poisonous as that of 
the musquito, and, of the two, is rather more to be dreaded. The 
musquito, like a true warrior, disdaining assassin-like attempts, does 
not seek concealment for the accomplishment of his designs, but 
wakes an open and an honourable attack at the peril of his own life, 
wd leaves you every opportunity of self-defence; while the black-fly, 

ke the midnight murderer, lies in wait all day, and as the night 
traws near, steals from his hiding-place : but still afraid to meet you 
“sce to face, he seeks an ambush in your hair, and executes his dark 
tesigns in perfect safety ; for you seldom feel his bite, until after he 
tecamps satiated with your blood. From the bite of the musquito, 
+ white swelling, not unlike that caused by the sting of a nettle, is 
menediately produced; in a short time, it becomes exceedingly 
painful and itching, notwithstanding which, if you had only to endure 
tsingle, or a dozen bites, it would signify very little. But when 
your hands and arms, your face and neck, your legs and thighs, are 
erally covered with bites,—and that not only once a week or once 
t day, but every minute of your life during the months of June, 
*u'y, August, and Septemher,—it signifies more than words can 
*apress. 
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Mr. Tethatte haok ic on the whole wel written, hue ite 
encableness is somewtet inimaired by is indlierreet Wordle, 
Paets, not-comments, might, in its ricid observance, bea 
vution too striet lor conventence of expedieney : yet, it an 
srellent cenered rule, and would serve as a useful drag-chaig 
then a youne euthor felt himeelf comma rather too thst dows 
wth. tle bas, however, been suceesstul in lis endeavour to 
wine towether o conederuble meses of important intonation; 
ned e book, thoneh inetioihle for onelysrs, will be read pre 
tahbhv and wath oleaenre rr woeon the ommmer of RTS that Me 
Colbot, as part of his father’s family, lef) lrelend for Canada, with 
‘ onaidernble party of ettlers. The destination of the emigrants 


f 


gas for Unner Canada, but the D deputy Onarlermaster General, 
~olonel | ockbourne, strona! iroed the preference ot the Lower 
vrovince, and fhiling in this object with Me. TL, persuaded a 
arce detachment of his companions to separnte, and to fix 
heir cettlement at Perth, where if we undermtand the nvatter 
terhitls he Calone} hieetl Was an extensive proprietor, Tbe 
Hettict of London. in the vicinity of Lake Erie, was the spot 
vlly chosen bw Mr. Tathot and hie sons, who became the 
ecinants of twelve hundred acres of excellent land. There 
phears (oO be a sirance md utsecountable propensity in ad- 


Mmppstiotions, O Mtlerpose paliry venatioans and innderances 
where tk o¢ts are phabeagjer-' gsTacious and beneficent. In 


the case before us, jyants Ww land are istensibly gratuitous 5 
mt the miserable system of official fees is so vigorously acted 
non, (hat an estate may positively be purchased ata cheaper 
ate than by getting it from Government for nothing! Under 


the present Laeutenant Governor, tie iees have been enormously 


Mivanced, and the ollowiug abservatiaons are spirited and just. 


* | do not question the right of the Government to charge such 
evormous fees on lands which it lias thirty purchased, and is of course 
emtitied to dispose of in such way and manner as may most effect- 
ially accomplish the abjects which it has in view. But it it be the wish 


of England to increase the population at Canada, and thus render 


t of some valve to the parent. cpuntry,, 1 very much doubt the policy 
those measures which the Canadian Government is now pursing. 
tines the increase of the fees, [ have known many emigrants, who 
‘ame bere with a determination of seuling in the country, but who, 
an finding that the Government, instend af freely GRANTING land te 
the unfortunate among its subjects, was actually in the liabit of 
SELLING LT at an extravagant rate, turned thei backs on the British 
Colonies, and immediately went over ta the United States, to add 
trength and numbers to our already tormdabie mvais. | cas very 
onfidently state, that, since the new sculu of fees was adopted, there 
fave not been five lhindred-acre lute o@f lund taken ip for the ont 
sundied which were prewousiy granted, [he olnect of neressing 
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the fees, whatever it might have been, must therefore have defeated 
weil; unless. indeed, it were to retar«| the settlement of the country. 
Some persons, perhaps, in the plenitude of their loyalty, may, for 
the honour of the thing, prefer are with Government on these 
cerma, to dealing with private individuals on much more advantageous 
veves. But these persons, if 1 may be allowed such plainness of 
weech, have much more money than wit. For land, in townshi 
wich have been long settled, and whose contiguity to navigable 
avers gives them a decided superiority over government lands, can 
sow be purchased for less money than is required in accepting a grant 
of an equal number of acres from Government. 

+ You must not, however, suppose, that | mean to represent the 
Liewtenant Governor and Council as a company of land- ulators, 
who dispose of their forests in the same manner as private individuals, 
far from it! There is a very particular difference in the method 


which they adopt. For instance, if you feel disposed to accommo- 
bte the Goverament with your cash, you must humbly petition for 
ts volue in land, and be particularly attentive to the manner in which 


you receive their munificent gift, taking especial care, in look and 
word, to express no other sentiments than those of unfeigned thank- 
MITHess, 

‘Bat if your inclination should lead you to trade with private 
land owners, you find yourself quite differently circumstanced, In- 
wead of being the suppliant, you beeome the supplicated. In the 
one case, you must obtain a royal fat for the disposal of your cash : 
m the other, you are presumed to possess a le itimate right to do 
vo of your own accord. In dealing with the former, you must re- 
linquish your own judgement altogether, and allow the Lieutenant 
Governor and Council to select for you, in such places as they may 
deem expedient, the article which they may be graciously pleased to 
grant you. Whereas, if you treat with the latter, you are at perfect 
tberty to exercise your own ced and to make such selection 
of land as may appear most likely to conduce to your future welfare 
vod respectability. The honour, however, of an interview with his 
Excellency and the different members of the Executive Council, and 
the pleasure of contemplating an enormous seal suspended from your 
deed, with the Royal Arms thereon impressed, are considered, by 
tome persons, advantages sufficiently substantial to counterbalance 
the paltry saving which is effected by dealing with men in the 
hambler walks of life. Who is there so vile, that would not give 
four or five hundred dollars more for a deed with half a dozen 
honourable signatures and the imposing seal of Chancery thereto 
annexed, than for a title with the signature of an obscure indi- 
vidual, and the simple impression perhaps of a steel-bottomed 


thimble 2? 


itis stated that, under the present management, after all the 
“seritices and expenses connected with the voyage and outfit, 
cwelve hundred acres, under a government grant, will cost the. 
settler, in fees and necessary outlay, 5501.; while the same. 
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sum would purchase from private individuals, twice the number 
of acres ‘in situations where land is one hundred per cent, 
more valuable than in the new townships.’ 


‘ It is only a few weeks,’ writes Mr. Talbot, ‘ since I saw one of 
the provincial surveyors sell to an English gentleman two thousand 
acres of land in a most desirable part of the country, for the sum of 
one thousand dollars—two hundred and twenty-five pounds, ----.-] 
have already observed, that, since the great increase of fees, the 
waste lands of the crown settle very slowly. ‘lhose emigrants who, 
on leaving home, had resolved on settling in Upper Canada, when 
they arrive in York, and find it impossible to procure land without 
paying its full value, generally determine either to purchase from 
private individuals, or to rent cleared farms. 

‘ It is very impolitic, for those who can afford to pay for land, to 
pursue the latter course ; but, in the case of poorer emigrants, | con- 
sider it much better to do so than to accept of a grant of fifty acres 
from the Government. To persons acquainted with America it would 
be unnecessary to say, that fifty acres are insufficient for the support 
of a moderate family. Allowing twenty acres for fuel, which would 
only be reserving a quantity sufficient for the same number of years, 
sed dinidisig the remaining thirty into pasturage, meadow-land, and 


tillage, it might, if well managed, barely maintain a family. But 
a man who is in the possession of this small quantity of land, is ina 
situation little superior to that of the Irish peasant. Like him, he is 
compelled to toil hard all days and to find at even-tide that he has 


earned what is hardly enough to prolong his existence,—a sort of 
prison-allowance, which prevents him from dying of hunger, while at 
the same time it removes him very far from repletion. Like him, he 
has no hopes of improving his circumstances, or of attaining to that 
independence for which he braved the dangers of the deep. His 
field is too contracted, and the means of extending it are not within 
his reach.’ Vol. II. pp. 179, 180. 


Mr. Talbot’s remarks on the negligent system of adminis- 
tration, in respect to Canada, are acute and important. In 
fact, itis obviously absurd to leave a colony like Canada to 
its own resources, when a very slight extension of patronage 
would enable it to make rapid advances in prosperity. If it 
be intended to retain our North-American possessions, the 
greater the benefits we may be enabled to confer, the stronger 
will be the hold we shall secure on their affections ; but neglect, 
selfish measures, or the sub-administration of interested and 
reckless men, will in time wear out the most devoted alle- 
giance. If Mr. T.’s information be accurate, the system of 
government is defective and injurious, both root and branch. 
The magistracy is badly selected, ignorant, rapacious, and re- 
= of veracity. It appears, indeed, difficult to ascertain 
the principle of promotion, if the fact be, as stated, that the 
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most respectable individuals are passed by, while persons are 
‘ appointed who would not add to the respectability of a gang 
‘ of pig-jobbers.’ The members of the executive government 
are charged with looking, not to the efticiency or integrity, but 
to the subserviency of their subalterns, and with exercising 
the most impolitic tyranny in the exaction of unhesitating ac- 
quiescence in the wisdom and morality of their measures. 
We must not omit to state, that these charges are the language 
of a man who is neither a radical nor areformer; he is a very 
sufficient votary of the powers chat be, and loses no oppor- 
tunity of expressing his conviction of the decided superiority 
of Monarchies over Republics. The following statement has 
all the appearance of correctness and impartiality ; and if it be 
accurate Only in part, enough of weighty matter will be left to 
call for consideration and remedy. 


‘ When the notorious Gourlay made his first appearance in the 
Province, he gained so great an ascendancy over the minds of the 
inhabitants, as to induce almost every one to believe, that he had the 
interests of the country sincerely at heart. He suggested several 
plans of general improvement, and successfully endeavoured to per- 
suade the people that they were labouring under insupportable griev- 
ances, many of which, I am sure, can only have existed in his own 
imagination. For the promotion of his schemes, he held meetings in 
different townships, and assured those persons by whom they were at- 
tended, that he had an extensive pad of emigration under contem- 
plation, through which, if they would but favour his designs. by af- 
fording him whatever information he required, they might shortly 
expect to behold another “ Land of Goshen” rise up in the midst of 
the Canadian wilds. 

‘ The respectable connections of Gourlay in the province, con- 
vinced the people of his sincerity ; and his own distinguished talents 
were thought sufficiently adequate to the accomplishment of his be- 
nevolent designs. Possessing little acquaintance with such characters, 
and having but an imperfect knowledge of mankind in general, they 
looked upon him as a real philanthropist and as the disinterested 
advocate of their invaded rights. He was the constant theme of 
their discourse ; every mouth was filled with his praises, and he occu- 
pied a large share in the affections of every man’s heart. In short, he 
was idolized by the Canadians, as much as ever Bonaparte was by the 
French. When I arrived in the country in 1818, he was abiding his 
trial at the Brockville Assizes for a libel on the Government. On 
hearing of his conduct in the province, I was fully satisfied that he 
had plans in view of a more important nature than any he was willing 
to develop to the people of Canada. I recognized in him a link of 
that radical chain, with which in England the democrats were endea- 
vouring at that time to fetter the honourable exertions of a ministry, 
whose wise and patriotic measures have conferred greater lustre on 
the British name, than ever had been before acquired in the field or 
in the senate. Whenever I had an opportunity, I represented 
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Gourlay as the man whom, I thought, I had discovered him to be: 
but every person with whom I conversed on the subject, rejected m 

insinuations with disdain, and would hear nothing against this “ great 
public benefactor.” He was in truth, the idol of the people; and I 
do not doubt, that any imputation upon the character of our blessed 
Saviour would have been much more favourably received, by several 
of them, than the slightest objection to that political madman, The 
consequence of this universal infatuation was, that many of the most 
respectable persons in the gery cultivated an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Gourlay; in which, Lam convinced, they were not under 
the influence of any disloyal or disaffected views. When, therefore, 
he was banished from the country, in a very unconstitutional manner, 
his acquaintance, most of whom were officers in the militia and jus- 
tices of the peace, were to a man deprived of their commissions, for 
the simple crime of having associated with Mr. Gourlay. All these 
men, as it is generally allowed, were, before this event, as faithful 
subjects of his Majesty as any in the country, and had given ample 
proof of their loyalty in the recent combat with the United States, 
This, however, is a character which, I venture to predict, they will 
not continue to maintain. Oppressive treatment will alienate even the 
affections of a child from its parent; and the arbitrary measures of a 
government professing to be free, especially when such measures are 
directed against innocent and unoffending individuals, must infallibly 
weaken the loyalty of a spirited and independent subject. If another 
war were to break out between Great Britain and the United States, 
I greatly fear that these discarded officers, with many thousands of 
the people in Upper Canada, would warmly resent the indignity 
which they have suffered, by “ shewing a pair of fair heels” to the 
British Government, and enlisting under the banner of the hostile 
power. Among other very unpopular acts of the present Lieutenant 
Governor, this is one which is the most revolting to the Canadians.’ 


pp. 416—419. 
After all, however necessary military commanders may be to 


the defence and warlike preparations of a province, they are 
not the men to whom its civil administration should be com- 


mitted Thev are eccustomed so exclusively to habits of 


peremptory command, they are so jealous of interference with 


their authority, and they view every thing in so technical a 
light, that they are, in a great number of iustances, at least, 
utterly unfit for all command except in the field or in a fortress. 
In the machinery of war they may be expert, and as individuals 
they may be amiable and respectable, a when they intrude 
on the civilian’s office, they betray their breeding. 

Lieut. Morgan's little volume is lightly and pleasantly writ- 
ten, but beyond this, we cannot say much in its behalf. It 1s 
too bret for specttic information. The decorations of the 
volume——two small views of Quebec and the falls of la Chau- 
dvere— are good specimens of lithography on a small scale; 
they beat Mr. Talbot's miserable frontispireces hollow, 
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It is rather singular that both these gentlemen should hallu- 
cinate egregiously in the matter of local and individual names. 
Lieut. M. gives us ( frcadia and [ Arcadie for Acadia or ¢ Aca- 
die—the Nemisses, for the Nemesis—the Diamede for the Div- 
mede. Mr. Talbot has dxnticosta for Anticosti, and commemo- 
rates a ‘ Duchess d@’d/nguillion, sister of Cardinal Richelieu,’—~a 
lady of whom we cannot recollect to have heard. There was, 
indeed, a niece of the Cardinal, who became Dutchess d’ diguil- 
jon in 1631, and we presume that this must be the benevolent 
yerson to whom Mr. T. alludes as the foundress of the Hotel 
Dieu at Quebec. 








Art. VI. Sermons. By the Rev. Robert Gordon, D.D. Minister of 
Hope Park Chapel, St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 478. 
Price 10s. 6d. Edinburgh, 1825. 


THE Author of this volume, we have understood, is one of 
the most impressive and powerful pulpit-orators of the 
present day in the Church of Scotland ; and these sermons 
bear the stamp of no ordinary mind. They display a vigour 
and originality of thought which it is truly refreshing to meet 
with in printed sermons, and are at the same time boldly ex- 
licit in the enunciation of every part of the Gospel system. 
Phe time, we rejoice to think, has gone by, when Blair’s Ser- 
mous were esteemed the ne plus ultra of excellence, the model 
of pulpit eloquence. Perhaps, we are in some danger of a 
contrary extreme in the present day. The topics of many of 
Blair’s Sermons are admirable, were they but apostolically 
handled. The morality of the Gospel does not stand less in 
need of powerful illustration, than the doctrines on which it is 
built; and the most useful preacher is the one who, follow- 
ing the Christian professor into ail the relations of life, plies 
him at every step with the high and peculiar motives of his 
heavenly calling, bringing every article of his creed to bear 
upon his practice. There is an intellectual pleasure derived 
from perusing or listening to the philosophical or eloquent ex- 
position of truths, repulsive in themselves, by an accomplished 
advocate, which no doubt contributes to crowd the pews of 
our churches and chapels in which the doctrines preached are 
decidedly evangelical. But practical preaching, by which we 
mean apostolic preaching, will be relished only by the spiritual 
man. 
_The volume before us contains two and twenty sermons on 
the following subjects. I. The Ungodliness of the Heart. 
ll. The Upgodliness of worldly Pursuits. III. The Tendency 
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of Moral Evil to perpetuate itself. IV. God Manifest in the 
Flesh. V. The Reward of the Redeemer’s Sufferings. Yj, 
The unsatisfying Nature of Worldly Enjoyments. VII. Dan. 
ger of Delaying to seek the Lord. VIII. The Nature and Ne. 
cessity of Repentance. IX. God’s Ways not Man’s Ways. 
X. Necessity of Repentance. XI. Means of Regeneration, 
XII. Peace of Mind necessary to cheerful Obedience. XIII, 
and XIV. Effects of Faith exemplified in the Character of 
Gideon. XV. The humblest Believer an Instrument of Good. 
XVI. Free Grace illustrated in the History of Naaman. XVII, 
and XVIIL. Damiel’s Prayer. NIX. God knoweth the Heart. 
XX. Imquity in the Heart a Hinderance to Prayer. XXII. 
Our Salvation wrought out with Fear and Trembling. XXII. 
God working in us a Motive to Perseverance. 

We have been the most struck with both the subject and 
the composition of the third sermon, founded on Kings xiv. 
16.“ And he shall give up Israel, because of the sins of Jeros 
boam, who did sin, and who made Israel to sin.” After illus- 
trating the nature and consequences of the sin of Jeroboam, 
so repeatedly and pointedly referred to in the sacred history as 
that in which the fatal defection of the ten tribes from the 
worship and favour of Jehovah originated, Dr. Gordon thus 
proceeds to apply his general principle,—the tendency of 
moral evil to perpetuate, or rather, to propagate itself. 


‘ I doubt not, it will readily occur, that the principle by which the 
sin of Jeroboam was thus perpetuated, is in reality a principle of our 
apostate nature, that must ever be in active operation, and that the 
subject of these remarks, therefore, admits of avery obvious, as well 
asa very extended application. There were, it is true, many peculiar 
circumstances in his case, which served to render his sin more flagrant, 
and its consequences more palpable, than it is possible they can be 
with a great proportion of n.ankind; and in these respects, therefore, 
no parallel can be drawn between his character and that of any indi- 
vidual in ordinary circumstances. The place which he occupied was 
one of power and extended influence ; the practice which he intro- 
duced, from the moment that it was acquiesced in, became a national 
delinquency, involving thousands in its guilt; the covenant that was 
thereby violated was a covenant, on the stability of which depended 
the very existence of Israel as a nation: and the judgements with 
which their sin Was visited were temporal judgements, and therefore 
open to the inspection of the world. But, after excluding or making 
allowance for all these peculiarities, enough still remains to exemplify 
the natural tendency of moral evil to extend and perpetuate its de 
basing influence, and enough to suggest to the sinner many a serious 
and alarming reflection. Though ie might be utterly impossible for 
us to trace the guilt of any individual through all its remote conse 
quences—though we might not be warranted directly to charge him 
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with any definite portion of the sins of those whom he has been in- 
strumental in corrupting—and though we might be altogether unable 
to estimate the extent to which he has contributed to the amount of 
abounding iniquity; yet, to God, who is intimately acquainted with 
every possible combination of events, and can assign to every separate 
cause its precise share of the influence by which these events are 
brought about, every action of every individual must be perfect! 
known, both as it is in itself, and as it affects those who may be di- 
rectly or indirectly subjected to its influence. And who does not per- 
ceive that His all-seeing eye may be tracing the consequences of a 
guilty deed, at the distance of ages from the moment at which it was 
committed, and connecting the ruin of multitudes with an action 
which the perpetrator himself perhaps dismissed from his recollection 
with as little concern as he did the worthless gratification that led to 
it? ‘he man who, in the pride of his fancied intellectual superiority, 
awakens in the mind of another, one serious doubt on the subject of 
divine truth, or he who, in the pursuit of ungodly pleasure, ae a 
fellow-creature into a participation of his own profligacy, thereby 
opens a flood-gate which Omnipotence alone can shut; and were a 
prophetic eye to take a survey of the future consequences of one such 
action, it might see there the commencement of a train of evils, as 
appalling in their nature, and as interminable in their duration, as 
those which Ahijah foresaw when he uttered the prediction in the 
text. The instant such a man has succeeded in effacing the religious 
impressions, or corrupting the moral principles of another, he has 
put a principle of evil in operation, which it is utterly beyond his 
power to control; he has inflicted an injury which the wealth of 
worlds, if it were-at his command, could not repair, and an injury too, 
of which he can neither see the termination nor calculate the extent. 
The victim of his own artifice is prepared to perpetrate the same 
crimes, and to entail upon others the same ruin; and thus may the 
effects of his sin continue to be perpetuated and felt when he him- 
self is forgotten, or when his memory lives only in the book of that 
remembrance, where his guilt has been recorded in connexion with 
its consequences, To the truth of these remarks, the experience of 
every day bears melancholy and decisive evidence; for who has not 
known them exemplified, and to a tearful extent too, even within the 
sphere of his own observation? Yet, how little, how very little of 
these consequences can come under our notice, compared with what 
they really are, and must appear, therefore, in the sight of God! And 
how fearful must the judgement-seat be to the man who is there to be 
reckoned with for unforgiven guilt like this,—who shall then be com- 
pelled to read the faithful record, not only of his personal offences, 
but of their pestilential effects,—who shall be made to see the full 
extent to which the withering influence of his crimes has affected the 
moral well-being of his fellow-men,—and shall be confronted with 
the multitudes whose impenitence he was instrumental in sealing, 
and to whose ruin, therefore, he has in reality contributed !’ 
Dr. Gurdon remarks, that one of the bitterest and most ago- 
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nizing reflections of a mind awakened to its guilt will be, that 
the individual has contributed to corrupt or to harden others, 
without the possibility of repairing the injury that he has done 
them. We believe that this will be found, moreover, a con- 
sideration best adapted to awaken a sense of guilt. In deal. 
ing with the heart that 1s dead to the enormity of sin as an 
offence against God, some effective use may often be made of 
what good feeling may yet remain, by attacking this vulne- 
rable point. The idea which keeps back men from real repen- 
tance, is the mistaken notion that sin is reparable, that repen- 
tance can atone for it, that a simple act of mercy on the part 
of God can do away all the consequences of disobedience. 
This is not the fact, as respects the individual himself; but itis 
much easier to shew, that repentance can avail nothing as an 
atonement or reparation with regard to the consequences of 
sin on others. This thought, Dr. Gordon has very forcibly 
pressed home upon the conscience. 


‘ But neither is the application of the subject to be confined to 
such as have, either by deliberate attempts, or the influence of a 
vicious example, succeeded in corrupting others, and have thus given 
a new impulse as it were to the strength of prevailing iniquity Upon 
the principle which is laid down in the text, and which we have now 
endeavoured to illustrate, it ts evident that from every unholy action 


that is performed, and every unsanctified expression that is uttered, 
there must be going forth a corrupting and debasing influence ; that 
though the effects of this influence may not be immediately perceived, 
Ht may, nevertheless, have left impressions that will never again be 
effaced ; and that if it has once taken effect, no human wisdom can 
estimate or foretell the consequences. And if this principle be ad- 
mitted, then where is the man, let his past life have been as free from 
flagrant transgressions, and the sphere of his influence as limited as 
it may, who will venture to allege that he has never contributed to 
the moral and spiritual injury of his fellow-men—that none have ever 
imbibed from him an unholy sentiment—or that none have been 
encouraged by his example to persevere in the ways of sin! So 
long as he is a stranger to the oe of the gospel, there will be 
something in his character, which, in spite of all the decencies of an 
external profession, will indicate a spirit of hostility to vital godli- 
ness; and though the symptoms of this hostility may se!dom or never 
be perceived by those with whom he holds only a slight or occasional 
intercourse, yet they will manifest themselves in a thousand ways to 
his more intimate associates, and may be exercising an influence over 
them which, though unseen by others, and scarcely felt by them- 
selves, will as effectually estrange them from divine things, as if they 
were exposed to an apparently stronger and more dangerous tempta- 
tion. The very tone and manner in which divine truth is spoken of, 
may weaken the impression of reverence that was once felt for its 
authority. One expression of levity, or a single profane allusion, may 
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lessen the abhorrence that was entertained for the deformity of sin 
—and a conversation, which to him might appear too trifling to be 
remembered, may have made a fearful inroad on the moral principles 
of others, and loosened the salutary restraints which conscience im- 
poses on the sinful propensities of the heart. In all this, indeed, he 
may see nothing wherewith to upbraid himself; and while he is not 
chargeable with having deliberately attempted to draw others into the 
actual commission of gross and flagrant immoralities, he may flatter 
himself that he has never incurred the guilt of injuring the spiritual 
interests of any. Very different, however, is his character in the 
sight of God, and very different will it be in his own estimation, 
should he ever be awakened from his dream of self-security. He 
will shen see that it is no light thing to have ministered to the delu- 
sion of a fellow-sinner, and contributed to strengthen him in hig 
alievation from God; that the life, which he once thought so blame- 
less, has not only been unprofitable but positively mischievous; that 
every day which he spent in a state of estrangement from his Maker, 
was productive of injury to others as well as to himself; and that the 
amount of this injury is such as he cannot estimate, and never will 
be able to repair. 

‘ These, I think, are reflections which can hardly fail to occur to 
the Christian, on looking back to that period of his life when he was 
living without God and without hope in the world; and though he 
may never have made any deliberate effort to corrupt or mislead a 
tellow-sinner, yet he will still have enough to lament on the retros- 
pect of that period, and enough to remind him how unprofitable it 
was to himself, and how injurious it must have been to others, He 
knows that in all the intercourse which he then held with his fellow- 
men, he was as little inclined as he was qualified to attempt advanc- 
ing their spiritual interests ; and though it is but comparatively little 
of that intercourse that he can now remember, he cannot doubt that 
much of it was caleulated to efface, rather than to strengthen, their 
impressions of divine things; and that the influence of many a senti- 
ment and action which he has long ago forgotten, may yet he 
operating on the life and character of those with whom he associated. 
And while these reflections awaken feelings of the deepest humilia- 
tion and self-abasement, need I urge upon believers the powerful 
motive which they suggsst, to be active and diligent in labouring to 
counteract that principle of evil which is so fearfully prevalent, and 
which they themselves have been instrumental in strengthening? 
Were their own unaided efforts, indeed, the only agency that is to 
be to looked for to give success to such an attempt, it would 
assuredly prove a very hopeless enterprise, as the very subject which 
we have been considering does abundantly testify ; and they might be 
teady to resign themselves to the desponding reflection, that while 
every sinful action of their lives may have contributed to strengthen 
the Opposition of others to the government of God, they will never 
be able to effect any thing in the way of disarming that gga 
rbey are not abandoned, however, to the feebleness of t eir own 
strength, nor left to dwell with unavailing complaints on their own 
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helplessness. The Spirit of God has himself undertaken to counter. 
act this malignant principle ; their own deliverance from the er 
minion of a depraved heart is itself a proof that his ayency is 

work; and if sinners, in their unregenerate state, do mB 
minister to one another's spiritual debaseme nt, they are employed as 
instruments also in effecting one another’s spiritual regeneration, 
And can believers reflect on the unsearchable wisdom and the mar. 
vellous condescension of such an order of things, without feeling, 


and habitually acting under a sense of the obligations hereby laid on 


them, to labour for the spiritual welfare of others? Though the ins 


fectious example of moral evil among creatures already depraved, is 
more than suflicient to resist the etlorts, and counteract the influence 
even of the holiest of the children of God, yet, the Spirit can im. 
part to the latter a power r and an energy before which that resistance 
will give way. The Christian is encouraged to believe that through 
this divine influence he may carry with him a purifying, as he once 
did a corrupting influence among his brethren around him. Oppor- 
tunities are thus afforded him of redeeming the time that he misspent, 
and remedying, in some measure, the evils which he occasioned; 
and while the Scriptures tell him of the retribution that awaits those 
who have not only sinned but also made others to sin, they tell him 
likewise that “ they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 


firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.”’’ 


The twelfth sermon is an admirable vindication of the prac- 


tical tendency of the doctrines of grace. The general principle 
might have been followed out with advantage, in its application 
to the several parts of Christian obe dience, and i in its bearings 
upon different stages of religious experience and diversities of 
character. There is, perhaps, more breadth and vigour than 
discrimination in Dr. Gordon’s style of treating his subject, 
He fixes upon one simple prominent idea, and “he pursues it 
without turning to either the nght or the left, without pause or 
flagging ; by which means he succeeds in concentrating the at- 
tention on a single point, and in giving to his sermons a singu- 
Jar unity. Stull, we could sometimes wish for more of detail 
and illustration. Orif we are disposed to dispense with this 
in Dr. Gordon’s sermons, we must guard agaist their being 
considered as, in this respect, any more than ‘precisely i in their 
construction, an une xceptionable model. Pulpit-teaching 48 
an experimental science, the object of which 1s less to prove 
the truth of general prine iples, then to instruct men howto 
make use of them. It is made up, like medical science, creatly 
of practical cases, the knowledge and study of which is to the 
fullas important as an acquaintance with system. It is one 
creat defect in the writings of many estimable divines, that 
hey seem to overlook the almost infinite modifications of whic 
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the common facts and general course and order of religious ex: 
perience are susceptible in individuals. They dwell upon faith, 
repentance, peace, and other exercises and dispositions of mind 
in general terms, as if they not only were substantially the same 
in their nature and source in the heart of every man, but as if, 
too, the minds of men were less variously constituted than 
their bodies,—as if moral health and disease did not respective- 
ly assume a character and complexion altogether different in 
individuals of various temperament,—and as if the story of 
religion in the soul of man were not as full of anomalies con- 
tradictory to all system, of exceptions and varieties, as the his- 
tory of bodily disease. It is of the highest importance never 
to lose sight of the grand scriptural distribution of mankind into 
the two classes,—believers and unbelievers,—the justified and 
the unjustified. On this broad distinction, salvation hinges ; 
and it can never be made tov prominent. But still, it should 
be remembered, that the sinner, or the believer, is not a specific 
character, but a generic one ; and preaching, we feel persuaded, 
while it clearly upholds as all-important the broad generic dis- 
tinctions of religious state and character, must be specific in 
order to be practically efficient. 

But we have wandered from the immediate subject of the 
sermon which suggested this train of remark, and which we 
have already intimated to be anable and striking vindication 
of the Author’s thesis. We transcribe the concluding para- 
graphs. 


‘ It has sometimes indeed been alleged, that the doctrines of free 
grace have a contrary tendency, and that, instead of giving an im- 
pulse to new obedience, they are calculated to lall the sinner into 
indolence and sloth, But the assertion is as palpably at variance with 
the known principles of our constitution, as it is calumnious towards 
the gospel itself. It was the experience of the Psalmist, that when 
his heart was enlarged, he ran the way of the divine commandments ; 
and such also has been the experience of believers in every subsequent 
age. Nay, we do not hesitate to appeal to these, whether it is not 
true, that till they understood and believed the gospel proclamation 
of a free remission through the blood of Christ—till they saw that full 
permission was given them to repose on his finished mediatorial work 
—and till they began to taste the blessedness of being reconciled to 
God, they never knew what it was to perform one act of cheerful or 
willing obedience ; that till they felt something of that change of re- 
lation towards their maker, whereby the dread of a slave was dis- 
placed by the reverential and affectionate fear of a child, they were 
perpetually haunted by certain suspicions and misgivings which were 
utterly incompatible with filial obedience ; and that every effort 
which they had till then made in the way of compliance with thé re- 
quirements of divine law, was little else than a ‘constrained ‘act of 
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external homage which they might have been afraid to withhold, but 
which it afforded them no pleasure or satisfaction to pay? All this, 
we are persuaded, they will readily admit, nor will they hesitate to ac. 
knowledge, that if they have in any measure known what it is to walk 
with God—if they have been conscious of any thing like a growin 
conformity to the divine image—and if they have ever felt it to be 
as their meat and drink to do the will of their Father in heaven, it 
has been exactly in proportion as they have experienced peace and 
joy in believing. 

‘ In proof and illustration of these remarks, we might appeal to the 
nature of the gospel itself, and to the effects which it must necessarily 
produce wherever it is understood and believed. Its first and imme. 
diate object is, to remove from the minds of sinners those unworthy 
suspicions of God, which constitute the strength of their enmity 
against him—to convince them that he loves and pities them—and to 
persuade them to lay aside their unreasonable hostility to his govern. 
ment, and their infatuated unwillingness to hold with him any spi- 
ritual intercourse; and wherever the Spirit of God gives it power 
and efficacy to accomplish this object, it will present the divine law to 
those who are so influenced by it, in a light entirely new. Formerly 
they regarded that law as the authoritative mandate of a sovereign 
who was too powerful to be resisted, and too just to be offended with 
impunity; and, viewed in this light, it generated the spirit of 
bondage. From the moment their eyes were opened to the love of 
God manifested in Christ Jesus, that law appeared to them as the 
expression of the will, a transcript, so to speak, of the perfections of 
their heavenly Father—a Father whom they had learned to love and 
revere, and into whose image they longed to be transformed ; and 
from that moment, therefore, conformity to his law was identified in 
their minds with the perfection of their nature, and the consummation 
of their blessedness. It thus appears that the belief of the gospel has 
a holy tendency, not merely by presenting the sinner with new and 
powerful motives to obedience, and laying upon him a stronger obli- 
gation to comply with the requirements of the divine law; but also 
and especially by exhibiting that law in a light entirely new to him: 
and in illustration of this remark, I might refer to any one of the 
ae a which have been there inculcated. As an example, let us 
consider the command given by our Lord to his disciples, whereby 
he enjoined them to love their enemies ; and let us suppose that this 
commandment is inculcated on one who is still a stranger to the con- 
straining power of the love of Christ. Such a man might be told 
that it was the authoritative injunction of the sovereign of heaven 
and earth—that he was required to comply with it on the pain of 
God’s righteous displeasure—and that, if he failed to do so, the fore 
feiture of eternal life should assuredly be the consequence. But we 
will venture to say, that even if he believed all this, and knew that 
his everlasting well-being depended on his obedience, it would 
not awaken in his mind one feeling of affection or regard towards one 
who was before the object of his displeasure and dislike. Let 
suppose, however, that the same individual were awakened to asense 
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of his own obstinate and unreasonable hostility to God ; that he were 
brought to see the malignity of that ingratitude, which none but a 
divine compassion could have so long and so patiently endured ; that 
he were melted into godly sorrow and contrition by the contemplation 
of the Saviour’s love; and that he turned from this contemplation 
to review the injuries that he had himself received at the hand of a 
fellow sinner: and what would be the effect of this change of cha- 
racter on the feelings which he formerly cherished towards his of- 
fending brother? Would he not feel humbled and ashamed that he 
should have for an instant entertained one angry or vindictive 
feeling? would not his dislike give way to a sentiment of pity—pity 
that would approach indefinitely near to a feeling of affectionate 
concern for his welfare? and the more vividly he should retain the 
impression of the Redeemer’s love to himself, would he not the more 
easily exercise that love towards another? It is thus that the divine 
law, which to the natural man isa painful and most unreasonable 
restraint, becomes to the renewed man a law of love; and the more 
that he experiences enlargement of heart, the more cheerfully will 
he run the way of the divine commandments. 


In the following two sermons, the connexion between the 
peace of conscience which is the fruit of justification by faith, 
and Christian obedience, is further illustrated; and in the se- 
cond of these, we meet with the following just remarks on a 
case by no means uncommon. 


* Nor does this hold true with those merely who are vainly enden- 
vouring by their own righteousness to avert the holv displeasure of 
an offended Judge, or, as it is in such cases sometimes expressed, to 
make their peace with their Maker. The unhappy effects of an in- 
distinct or mistaken idea of the way of reconciliation, may be seen in 
many who have honestly relinquished, as they believe, every such 
ground of hope, and, under the conviction that Christ is the only 
mediator between God and sinners, manifest an earnest desire to be 
interested in the blessings of his salvation. Such persons will often 
be heard to employ the language of deep and heartfelt contrition on 
the review of their past disobedience ; they will speak of their un- 
worthiness in terms which leave no doubt of their being convinced, 
that it is by free grace alone they can ever be saved ; and, to judge 
from their whole manner, we should infer, that their spiritual concerns 
have assumed too momentous an appearance in their eye to leave 
them at peace or rest, till they have arrived at a clearer assurance 
than they yet have of their ultimate safety. And yet, with all this, 
they may in reality be acting on a self-righteous principle ; they may 
be wasting their strength, as it were, in unavailing complaints about 
what they are, and fruitless wishes about what they ought to be, as if 
they were not yet warranted to pat their spiritual interests into the 

edeemer’s hands ; and, instead of believing on the simple testim 
of God, that the gospel makes to them personally a free offer of a ful 
salvation, they may be seeking a confirmation of this truth in a cer- 
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tain undefinable evidence derived from something in themselves, ff 
the question were directly and undisguisedly put to them, whether 
they believe that any qualifications are required in them, in the wa 
of righteousness or merit, before they are authorized to believe on 
Christ for salvation, they would probably reject such an idea, ae 
utterly repugnant to the whole scope and tenor of the gospel. And 
yet they may at the very moment be actipg as it such qualifications 
were necessary; they may, under the semblance of humility and 
gelf-abasement, be laying restrictions on the overtures of the gospel, 
which the gospel itself has not imposed; they may be refusing to 
enter into a state of reconciliation with God, on the ground that it is 
presumptuous in them thus to treat with the high and the holy one 
of Israel ; and instead of experiencing the animating hope of ulti- 
mately triumphing in their warfare with sin—the hope which a sense 
of the divine favour never fails to impart—they may have been long 
laboriously struggling to reach the point, at which they may think 
themselves waranted to close with the proposals of pardon tendered 
to them in the gospel. It is thus, as the experience of many can 
testify, that error on the subject of the sinner’s justification is iden- 
tified with unbelief; and it is thus that a conflict with sin, even when 
some degree of hatred against it has been awakened in the mind, 
will always be a discouraging or a hopeless one, so long as the sinner 
has not come to something like a decision on the question of his re- 
conciliation and acceptance with God.’ pp. 292—29t. 


The concluding address to the young is extremely solemn 
and impressive.—Sermon the fifteenth isa sort of companion 
one to the third in the series. It appears to have been preached 
with a view to the recommendation of Sabbath-schools, and 1s 
in every respect a very interesting and useful sermon. But no 
part of the volume has afforded us higher gratification than the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and twentieth sermons, which treat, 
in a very original and masterly manner, of the nature and ratio- 
nale of prayer, the place which it occupies in the economy of 
grace, and its practical influence on the character. The follow- 
ing extract is along one, but we cannot persuade ourselves 
either to omit or to abridge it. 


* Were the question put to a believer, why he prays, or how he can 
hope that his prayers can have any efficacy in determining the will 
and the procedure of him, all whose purposes are unchangeable, and 
all whose works are known to him from the beginning; he might 
satisfy himself with replying, that God has authorized and command- 
ed him to pray, with the express promise that the prayer of faith, of: 
fered up in the name of Christ, shall be heard and answered; and 
that he can safely leave it, therefore, with God himself, to provide for 
the fulfilment of his promise, in perfect consistency with the immuta- 
bility of his counsels. But though he may hold this to be a satistac- 
tory answer to every such question, and on this ground decline en-, 
tering on the discussion of any difficulty that may be suggested, about 
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reconciling the efficacy of —r with the unchangeableness of the 
divine will; yet there is enough in Scripture to enable him to go much 

further towards the solution of such difficulties, and, what is unspeak- 

ably more important, to elevate his conceptions of the nature and privi- 

lege of prayer. He is there warranted to maintain, that prayer is most 

deeply concerned in the determination of all the purposes of God 

concerning his people; that every believing supplication that has 

been, or ever will be offered up, was as much the subject of the divine 

foreknowledge as any other action or event that was to take place in 

the moral world; and that the same infinite wisdom which so ar- 
ranged the constitution of things as to provide for what we would call 

contingencies, and to determine the bearing and the effect of every one 

event upon another, did, by that same arrangement, make provision 

also for meeting every prayer of faith with a special and determinate 
act of his will. 

‘ In support of this doctrine, the believer may refer, among many 
other passages of Scripture, to the statement made in our text. The 
event for which Daniel had been praying, namely, the restoration of 
his captive brethren to their country and their privileges, had been 
the subject of many a prediction variously expressed, and of special 
promises frequently repeated; he bad been himself personally em- 
ployed as an agent, and a very efficient one too, in bringing about a 
combination of circumstances most favourable to the accomplishment 
of his wishes; he had just witnessed a variety of events which had 
been expressly foretold, as the forerunners of the liberation of Judah, 
and which were so many distinct intimations, therefore, that God 
would neither forget nor falsify his promise ; and every circumstance 
conspired to give him the assurance, that the event which he longed 
for was infallibly secured. But though the state of things was such 
as apparently to place the hope of Daniel beyond the possibility of 
disappointment, and though he might seem to have nothing to do, 
but quietly to wait till the moment arrived when, according to the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of God, it was to be realized ; 
yet he gave himself to prayer, obviously with the conviction that, in 
order to give efficiency to all the subordinate causes that were cone 
spiring to bring about the deliverance of Judah, there was required an 
immediate determination of the divine mind—an act of the will of him 
“ who speaks and it is done, who commandeth and all things stand 
fast ;’ and it is equally evident from our text, not only that this prayer 
of the prophet formed an essential part of the plan, by which God was 
graciously pleased to carry his purposes into execution, but that the 
place which it occupied in that plan was a very distinguished one— 
that it had to do only and immediately with the determination of the 
divine mind—and that there was suspended on it, so to speak, that act 
of the divine will that was to give efficiency to every other agency 
whereby the desired event was to be brought about. With respect, 
indeed, to the divine mind itself, there could be no contingency in the 
event which the prophet prayed for, and no suspense, therefore, about 
God’s own determination regarding that event; inasmuch as the suppl, 
eation of Daniel was as certain a thing in the divine foreknowledge, as 
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the act of will whereby the object of that supplication was granted, By 
with respect to the prophet himself, the case was very different. Qf 
the secret purposes of the divine mind he knew nothing; while he 
did know that God had expressly declared, with a reference to the 
very blessing which he supplicated, “ then shall ye go and pray unto 
me, and I will hearken unto you ;” and in as far, therefore, as con. 
cerned both his duty and his privilege, that gracious act of the divine 
will, which he knew was essential to the deliverance of his country. 
men, was made to turn upon bis prayer, just as the other blessings, 
which Ged had made him instrumental in bestowing upon his bre. 
thren, had been suspended on the exercise of his personal influence 
with the king of Persia. 

‘In reply, then, to all that may be objected to the efficacy of 
prayer, the believer needs not hesitate to assert, that it has somet ing 
to do, and a great deal more, too, than he is capable of estimating, 
with the determinations of the divine mind ; and it is this very Consi- 
deration that must elevate his conceptions of it as his most precious 
and honourable privilege. In every external act of obedience which 
he may perform, and in every enterprise of Christian benevolence in 
which he may engage, whereby to promote what he knows to be ae. 
cordant with the will of God, he has to do immediately with his fellow 
creatures; and if he does act in co-operation with the will of his 
Creator, it is indirectly, and through the medium of created things, 
But in the mental effort of prayer, he is brought, as it were, into im- 
mediate contact with the very mind of God; he is thereby admitted 
to co-operate with the divine will more directly than he can do in any 
other way; and if God, in his infinite condescension, has been 
pleased to ordain, that such an exercise shall occupy any place, or 
that such efforts shall be accompanied with ary effect at all in the 
execution of his purposes; the most distinguished privilege with 
which the believer can be invested, is to be permitted to pray, inase 
much as it is giving him to have an immediate concern in the deter. 
mination of the divine mind respecting the subject of his prayer; and 
it is impossible to conceive, therefore, how any higher honour could 
have been put upon the prophet, than to be told, as the text informs 
us that he was by the angel, * At the beginning of thy supplications 
the commandment came forth, and I am come to shew thee.’’’ 


pp. 374-—379. 


As a specimen, however, of all that a sermon ought to be, 
eveu in those very respects In which we have thought some of 
these sermous deficient, the twentieth, in our judgement, is the 
most complete, and at the same time most truly eloquent in 
the volume. It searches into the depths and mazes of the 
heart with the lamp of Inspiration, and discovers to the Chris- 
tian the often unsuspected source of his declensions and dis- 
comfort. With an extract from this sermon, we must close 
this article, deeming it unnecessary to add any formal recon- 
mendation of such productions to any reader of either taste or 
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piety. These are Orations, these are Arguments, worthy of »s 
very high and permanent place in our theological literature. 


+ But, though the text, I think, admits of the application that I 
have now made of it, it is evident that the Psalmist spoke it with a 
reference to himself, and that it is applicable ee to a very 
different class of persons from those to whom we have been referring. 
The very supposition that * if he regarded iniquity in his heart, the 
Lord would not hear him,” implies the possibility that such may be 
the state even of believers; and there is abundant reason to fear that 
it is in this way their prayers are so often hindered, and their supplis 
cations so frequently remain unanswered. Nor is it difficult to con- 
ceive how believers may be chargeable with regarding iniquity in 
their heart, even amidst all the solemnity of coming into the imme- 
diate presence of God, and directly addressing him in the language 
of prayer and supplication. It is possible that they may put them- 
selves into such a situation in a state of mind but little fitted for 
engaging in that holy exercise ; the world, in one form or another, 
may for the time have the ascendancy in their hearts; and there may 
have been so much formality in their confessions, and so much in- 
difference in their supplications, that when the exercise is over, they 
could not honestly declare that they really meant what they acknow- 
ledged, or seriously desired what they prayed for. A Christian, it 
istrue, could not be contented to remain in a state like this; and 
when he is awakened from it, as he sooner or later will be, he cannot 
fail to look back upon it with humiliation and shame. But we fear, 
there are seasons in which believers themselves may make a very near 
approach to such a state; and what then is the true interpretation of 
prayers offered up at such a moment! It is in fact just saying, that 
there is something which, for the time, they prefer to what they are 
formally asking of God ; that though the blessings which they do ask 
may be for a time withheld, yet they would find a compensation in 
the enjoyment of the worldly things which do at the moment engross 
their affections ; and that in reality they would not choose to have, 
at that instant, such an abundant communication of spiritual influence 
imparted to them, as would render these worldly objects less valuable 
in their estimation, and would turn the whole tide of their affections 
and desires towards spiritual things. The Christian will no doubt 
revolt at the idea of thus dealing falsely by the God of truth, in pro- 
lessedly asking what at the moment he would be afraid or unwilling 
to receive. Yet such is the true state of things, as often as formality 
and indifference in prayer do directly proceed from the reigning 
influence of worldly desires; and the very humiliation which the 
believer feels when he looks back upon such seasons, is just an 
acknowledgment, that then ‘ he was regarding iniquity in his heart.”” 

‘ The same observations too will apply to another case, which, I am 
persuaded, the experience of many will tell them is no uncommon 
one. ‘The Christian may sometimes betake himself to prayer, to ask 
counsel of God in some perplexity regarding divine truth, or to seek 
direction in some doubtful point of duty, but instead of being pre- 
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pared fairly to exercise his judgement, in the hope that, while doing 
so, the considerations that lie on the side of truth will be made to his 
mind clear and convincing ; he may have allowed his inclinations 
to influence and bias his judgement towards the side of error, or in 
favour of the line of conduct which he wishes to pursue, that when 
he asks counsel, it may only be in the hope that his previous opinion 
will be confirmed, and when he seeks direction, it is in reality ona 
> about which he was previously determined. And is it wonder 
ul, therefore, if, in the former of these cases, the blessings which he 
professedly sought are withheld, or if, in the latter, he was permitted, 
notwithstanding his x napre y for divine direction, to be entangled 
in error, or overtaken by sin? ‘ He was regarding iniquity in his 
heart, and therefore the Lord would not hear him.” 

* But the principle stated in our text may be still further illus. 
trated by referring to another case, which I fear is also but too com. 
mon; and in which the believer may be still more directly cha 
able with regarding iniquity in his heart. It is possible that there 
may be in his heart or life, something which he is conscious is not 
altogether as it should be—some earthly attachment which he cannot 
easily justify—or some point of conformity to the maxims and prae- 
tices of the world, which he finds it difficult to reconcile with Chris. 
tian principle ; and yet all the struggle which these have from time 
to time cost him, may only have been an effort of ingenuity on his part 
to retain them without doing direct violence to his conscience—a 
laborious getting up of arguments whereby to shew how they may be 
defended, or in what way they may be lawfully gone into, while the 
true and simple reason of his going into them, namely, the love of 
the world, is all the while kept out of view. And as an experimental 
proof how weak and inconclusive all these arguments are, and at the 
same time how unwilling he still is to relinquish his favourite objects, 
he may be conscious that in confessing his sins, he leaves them out of 
the enumeration, rather because he would willingly pass them over, 
than because he is convinced that they need not be there; he may 
feel that he cannot and dare not make them the immediate subject 
of solemn and deliberate communing with God; and after all his 
multiplied and ingenious defences, he may be reconciled to them at 
last, only by ceasing to agitate the question whether they are lawful 
or not. Now, in such a case, the sin with which he is chargeable 
is not to be measured by the amount of moral delinquency which 
attaches to the practices themselves. They may not be very flagrant 
in their nature, or very oo at variance with any express require 
ment of the divine law. But if they be such as that he dares not ask 
permission of God to go on with them, or that he would not willingly 
abide by the decision of God’s word concerning them, from a secret 
misgiving that this decision might be against them; then, upon this 
single ground alone, independently of every other consideration, he 
stands self-condemned. If, in this condition, then, he betakes him- 
self to prayer—if he feels anxiety and doubt concerning his spiritual 
state, and seeks to have his conscience pacitied by the application of 
the blood of Christ—if he is conscious that his desires after spiti 
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things are feeble, and asks divine influence to strengthen and sustain 
them—and generally, if he is sensible that his soul, with regard to its 
eternal concerns, is not in a healthful state, and prays that he may be 
quickened and revived, is it at all unaccountable that such prayers 
should go unanswered—that he should fail to be delivered from the 
depressing sense of sin on the conscience, while he is deliberately 
surrendering himself to the power of sin in the heart—or that there 
should be withheld that divine consolation which, in his case, would 
go to sanction the violation of the divine law? He may feel, indeed, 
and he may deeply lament the depression of his hopes, and the decay 
of his spiritual comfort; and in order to recover it, he may labort 
ously give himself to the observance of religious ordinances. But 
should they all successively fail to bring him relief, as in such circum 
stances they must do, it is not difficult to assign the reason. There 
is in his own heart a root of bitterness whereby he is defiled; he is 
himself the Achan that troubleth the host of Israel, and has given his 
spiritual adversaries the advantage over him; he carries about with 
him the accursed thing that blights and withers his spiritual strength ; 
he “regards iniquity in his heart, and therefore the Lord will not 
hear him.” ’ pp. 425—430. 





Art. VII. Hebrew Tales ; selected and translated from the Writings 
of the ancient Hebrew Sages: to which is prefixed, an Essay on 
the uninspired Literature of the Hebrews. By Hyman Hurwitz, 
Author of Vindicie Hebraice, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. xxiii. 212. 
Price 7s. 6d. London, 1826. 


f puat the Israelites of Germany and Holland are beginning, 

as Mr. Hurwitz states, to distinguish themselves by a rapid 
advancement in literature, science, and the arts, must be a 
subject of very high satisfaction to every friend of that despised 
race. He ascribes it in a great measure to the labours of the 
celebrated Mendelsohn, and his learned friend Harto Wesely. 
To effect their great object, and ‘ to wean their brethren from 
‘the corrupt jargon they had adopted in the days of tribula- 
‘tion,’ the former published his excellent German translation 
of the Pentateuch and the Psalms; and the latter wrote sever 
ral tracts on the proper methods of instruction, This was 
adopting the most direct and efficient means,—recalling the 
Jews to the study of their own Scriptures. Mr. Hurwitz is 
anxious to revive the study of the Talmud also, to which we 
see no objection, since, with all its errors and absurdities, 
which have perhaps been magnified by misconception, it is w 
curious and authentic record of ancient opinions ; and though, 
as an authority, it is entitled to no more deference than the 
Traditions of Rome, its illustrations of ancient manners are 
valuable, and the uninspired literature of the Hebrews furnishes 
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no unimportant proof of the inspiration of the writings t 
which it forms a foil. There is some justice in the followin 


remarks, making due allowance for the national partiality of 
the Writer. 


‘To conclude: I lament with Schelling (in the words of m 
esteemed Friend,) ‘‘ that the learned should have turned their backs 
on the Hebrew sources ; and that, whilst they hope to find the key of 
ancient doctrine in the obscure, insolvable riddles of Egyptian hiero. 
glyphics ; whilst nothing is heard but of the language and wisdom of 
India; the writings and traditions of the Rabbins are consigned to 
neglect, without examination.”’ Still more do I lament to observe 
this general apathy amongst my own brethren. True it is, that the 
short period generally allotted for the education of Jewish youth—a 
period hardly sutlicient to furnish them with an ample knowledge of 
the Hebrew Scriptures—must exclude the Talmud from forming a 
branch of early instruction, were it even advisable. But admitting 
this, | really do not see why persons of riper years, blessed with com 

etence and talents, should entirely neglect it; unless they choose 
blindly to follow the dictates of men, and imagine that the essence 
of religion consists in the mere observance of a few rites and cere. 
monies. 

‘Nor is this attainment so difficult as is generally supposed. A 
knowledge of the Hebrew language will enable any person, with the 
assistance of a commentator, to understand the Talmud. But who- 
ever peruses that ancient work, must bear in mind that it contains 
the religious.and philosophical opinions of thousands of learned and 
highly-gilted men, who lived during the long extent of nearly a thou 
sand years, in different countries, various situations, and under the 
most variegated circumstances ; and that above a thousand years have 
elapsed since those opinions were collected. The piety of its authors 
is unquestionable. Its morality, with the exception of a few 
leolated opinions, is excellent. ‘lo believe that its multifarious con- 
tents are all dictates of unerring wisdom, is as extravagant as to sup- 
pose that all it contains is founded in error. Like all other produc 
tions of unaided humanity, it is not free from mistakes and prejudices, 
to remind us that the writers were fallible men, and that unqualified 
admiration must be reserved for the works of divine inspiration, 
which we ought to study, the better to adore and obey the all-perfect 
Author. But while I should be among the first to protest against 
any confusion of the Talmudic Rills with the ever-flowing Stream of 
Holy Writ, I do not hesitate to avow my doubts, whether there exists 
any uninspired work of equal antiquity, that contains more interest 
ing, more various, and valuable information, than that of the still 
existing remains of the ancient Hebrew Sages.’ pp. 82—84 


Mr. Coleridge, in his Friend, had made us acquainted with 
some curious and interesting specimens of these Hebrew apo- 
logues, which are by permission inserted in this collection 
All the rest have been drawn from the original sources, being 
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selected from the writings of Hebrews who flourished in; the 
first five centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem. The fol- 
lowing specimen is very striking and characteristic. 


* The Value of a Good Wife. 


‘He that hath found a virtuous wife, hath a greater treasure than 
costly pearls. 


‘Such a treasure had the celebrated teacher Rabbi Meir found. 
He sat during the whole of one Sabbath day in the public school, and 
instructed the people. During his absence from his house his two 
sons, both of them of uncommon beauty and enlightened in the law, 
died. His wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them upon the 
marriage-bed, and spread a white covering over their bodies. . To- 
wards evening Rabbi Meir came. home. ‘* Where are my beloved 
sons,” he asked, “ that I may give them my blessing?” “ They are 
gone to the school,”’ was the answer. ‘I repeatedly looked round 
the school,”’ he replied, “ and I did not see them there.’”’ She reached 
him a goblet; he praised the Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, 
drank, and again asked, “ Where are my sons, that they may drink 
of the cup of blessing?” “ They will not be far off,” she said, and 
placed food before him, that he might eat. He was in a gladsome 
and genial mood, and when he had said grace after the meal, she 
thus addressed him :—* Rabbi, with thy permission I would fain pro- 
pose to thee one question.”” “ Ask it, then, my love!” he replied. 
« A few days ago, a person entrusted some jewels to my custody, and 
now he demands them again: should I give them back again?” 
« This is a question,” said Rabbi Meir, “ which my wife should not 
have thought it necessary to ask. What! wouldest thou hesitate or 
be reluctant to restore to every one his own?’’ “ No,” she replied, 
“but yet I thought it best not to restore them without acquainting 
thee therewith.”” She then led him to their chamber, and, stepping 
tothe bed, took the white covering from their bodies. “ Ah, my 
sons! my sons !”? thus loudly lamented the father: “ My sons! the 
light of mine eyes, and the light of my understanding ; I was your 
father, but ye were my teachers in the Law!” The mother turned 
away, and wept bitterly. At length she took her husband by the 
hand, and said, “ Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not 
be reluctant to restore that which was entrusted to our keeping? 
See, the Lord gave, the Lord has taken away, and blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” «« Blessed be the name of the Lord!” echoed 
Rabbi Meir, “ and blessed be his name for thy sake too! for well is 
it written, ‘ He that has found a virtuous woman has a greater trea- 
sure than costly pearls. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
on her tongue is the instruction of kindness.’ ’ pp. 5—7. 


The next is equally good. 
‘ The Lord helpeth Man and Beast. 


During his march to conquer the world, Alexander, the Macedo. 
nian, came to a people in Africa who dwelt in a remote and secluded 
corner in peaceful huts, and knew neither war nor conqueror. They 
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led him to the hut of their chief, who received him hospitably, ang 
placed before him golden dates, goldew figs, and are 4 of gold. 
** Do you eat gold in this country ?* said Alexander. “ | take it 
for granted (replied the chief) that thou wert able to find eatable 
foot in thine own country. For what reason, then, art thou come 
amongst us?’ ‘“ Your gold has not tempted me hither,” said Alex. 
ander, “ but I would become acquainted with your manners and cus. 
toms.’’ “ So be it,” rejoined the other: ‘* sojourn among us as long 
as it pleaseth thee.” Atthe close of this conversation two citizens 
entered, as into their court of justice. The plaintiff said, « I bought 
of this man a piece of land, and as I was making a deep drain through 
it, I found a treasure. This is not mine, for I only bargained for t 
land, and not for any treasure that might be concealed beneath it; 
and yet the former owner of the land will not receive it.” The de. 
fendant answered, * I hope I have a conscience, as well as my fellow. 
citizen. 1 sold him the land with all its contingent, as well as existing 
advantages, and consequently the treasure inclusively.” 

‘ The chief, who was at the same time their supreme judge, reca- 
pitulated their words, in order that the parties might see whether or 
not he understood them aright. Then, after some reflection, he said, 
‘© Thou hast a son, friend, | believe?”’ * Yes.’—* And thou (ad- 
dressing the other), a daughter?” “ Yes.””>—** Well, then, let thy son 
marry thy daughter, and bestow the treasure on the young couple for 
@ marriage portion.” 

* Alexander seemed surprised and perplexed. Think you my 
sentence unjust?” the chief asked him. ‘ O, no!’’ replied Alex- 
ander, “ but it astonishes me.’’— And how, then,” rejoined the 
chief, ** would the case have been decided in your country?” “ To 
confess the truth,” said Alexander, “* we should have taken both parties 
into custody, and have seized the treasure for the king’s use.” For 
the king’s use !”? exclaimed the chief. ‘ Does the sun shine on that 
country ?”? “ O yes,’’— Does it rain there?” “ Assuredly.”— 
“ Wonderful! But are there tame animals in the country, that live 
on the grass and green herbs?” ‘ Very many, and of many kinds.” 
—* Aye, that must then be the cause,” said the chief: “ for the 
sake of those innogent animals the all-gracious Being continues to 
let the sun shine and the rain drop down on your own country; since 
its inhabitants are unworthy of such blessings.” ’ 


In the thirteenth tale, an instance occurs of the use of the 
term acca, by way of reproach. A prow Rabbi says to @ 
mis-shapen traveller by way of joke: ‘ Racca, are the inhabr- 


‘tants of thy town all as mis-shapen as thou art?’ ‘ I do not 
‘know,’ is the reply; ‘ thou hadst better make the inquiry of 
‘the great Artist who made me.’ This strikingly illustrates 
our Lord’s words in Matt. y. 22., and shews against what spirit 
and practice they were directed. Mr. Hurwitz has affixed to 
this tale the appropriate text, Prov. xvii. 4. “ Whoso mocketh 
“the poor, reproacheth his Maker.” 
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There are two good stories told of the patriarch Abraham, to 
illustrate the folly of idolatry. 


‘ Terah, the father of Abraham, says tradition, was not only an 
idolater, but a manufacturer of idols, which he used to expose for 
public sale. Being obliged one day to go out on particular business, 
he desired Abraham to superintend forhim. Abraham obeyed reluc- 
tantly. —‘* What is the price of that god?”’ asked an old man who 
had just entered the place of sale, pointing to an idol to which he took 
a fancy. —“ Old man,” said Abraham, ‘“ may I be permitted to ask 
thine age ???—** Three-score years,’’ replied the age-stricken idolater, 
—'* Three-score years!”? exclaimed Abruham,—* and thou wouldest 
worship a thing that has been fashiened by the hands of my father’s 
slaves within these last four-and-twenty hours ?—Strange! that a man 
of sixty should be willing to bow down his grey head to a creature of 
adav!” The man was overwhelmed with shame, and went away. 
After this, there came a sedate and grave matron, carrying in her 
hand a lurge dish with flour. ‘ Here,” said she, “ have I brought an 
offering to the gods. Place it before them, Abraham, and bid them 
be propitious to me.”—** Place it before them thyself, foolish woman;” 
said Abraham, * thou wilt soon see how greedily they will devour 
it’’—She did so. Inthe mean time, Abraham took a hammer, broke 
the idols in pieces ; all excepting the largest, in whose hands he placed 
the instrument of destruction.—Terah returned, and with the utmost 
surprise and consternation beheld the havoc amongst his favourite 
gods.—* What is all this, Abraham! What profane wretch has dared 
to use our gods in this manner ?” exclaimed the infatuated and indig- 
nant Terah —** Why should I conceal any thing from my father ?” 
replied the pious son.—* te thine absence, there came a woman 
with yonder offering for the gods. She placed it before them. The 
younger gods, who, as may well be supposed, had not tasted food for 
along time, greedily stretched forth their hands, and began to eat, 
before the old god had given them permission. Enraged at their 
boldness, he rose, took the hammer, and punished them for their want 
of respect.”—* Dost thou mock me? Wilt thou deceive th 
father ?”” exclaimed Terah, in a vehement rage.—‘“ Do I then not 
know that they can neither eat, nor stir, nor move?”—“And yet,” 
rejoined Abraham, ‘* thou payest them divine honours—adorest them 
—and wouldest have me worship them!” It was in vain Abraham 
thus reasoned with his idolatrous parent. Superstition is ever both 
deaf and blind. His unnatural father delivered him over to the cruel 
tribunal of the equally idolatrous Nimrod. But a more merciful 
Father—the gracious and blessed Father of us all—protected him 
against the threatened danger; and Abraham became the father of 
the faithful.’ 

‘ Abraham being brought before Nimrod, was urged by the tyrant 
toworship the fire. ‘ Great king,” said the father of the faithful, 
“would it not be better to worship water ? It is mightier than fire, 
having the power to extinguish it.” “ Worship the water, then,” said 
Nimrod.— Methinks,” rejoined Abraham, “ it would be more rea- 
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sonable to worship the clouds, since they carry the waters, and throw 
them down upon the earth.” —** Well, then,” said the impatient 
king, “* worship the clouds, which, by thine own confession, possess 
great power.”’—“ Nay,”’ continued Abraham, “ if power is to be the 
object of adoration, the preference ought to be given to the wind, 
which by its greater force scatters the clouds, and drives them before 
it.”"—** T see,’’? suid Nimrod, ** we shall never have done with this 
prattler. Worship the wind, then, and we will pardon thy former 
profanations.” ‘ Be not angry, great king,” said Abraham, “| 
cannot worship the fire, nor the water, nor the clouds, nor the wind, 
nor any of the things thou callest gods. The power they possess is 
derived from a Being, not only most powerful, but full of mercy and 
love, the Creator of heaven and earth: Him alone will I worship.”— 
“ Well, then,” said the tyrant, “ since thou refusest to adore the 
fire, thou shalt speedily be made sensible of its mighty force.” He 
ordered Abraham to be thrown into a fiery furnace. But God de- 
livered him from the raging flames, and made him a source of bles- 
sing to many nations.’ 


We shall make room for one more specimen, which relates 
toa better authenticated action of the same patriarch. 


‘ When the son of Gamaliel was married, Rabbi Eliezer, Joshuab, 
and Zadig were invited to the marriage-feast. Gamaliel, though one 
of the most distinguished men amongst the Israelites, waited himself 
on his guests; and pouring out a cup of wine, handed it to Eliezer, 
who politely refused it. Gamaliel then handed it to Joshuah, The 
latter accepted it. ‘* How is this, friend Joshuah ?” said Eliezer, 
‘* shall we sit, and permit so great a man to wait on us ??"—“ Why 
not?’? replied Joshuah; ‘a man even greater than he did so long 
before him. Was not our father Abraham a very great man ?—yet 
even he waited upon his guests, as it is written— And he ( Abraham) 
stood by them whilst they were eating.—Perhaps you may think he did 
so, because he knew them to be angels;—no such thing. He sup 
posed them to be Arabian travellers, else he would neither have of- 
fered them water to wash their feet, nor viands to allay their hunger. 
Why then shall we prevent our kind host from imitating so excellent 
an example?’’—* I know,’’ exclaimed Rabbi Zadig, “ a being still 
greater than Abraham, who doth the same. Indeed,’’ eontinued he, 
‘« how long shall we be engaged in reciting the praises of created 
beings, and neglect the glory of the Creator! Even He, blessed be 
his name, causes the winds to blow, the clouds to accumulate, and 
the rain to descend: He fertilizes the earth, and daily prepares & 
magnificent table for his creatures. Why then shall we hinder our 
kind host, Gamaliel, from following so glorious an example ?”’ 


These ‘ Hebrew Tales’ forma singular contrast to the popu- 
lar Tales of modern times, adverted to in a preceding article. 
Wisdom is here presented in at least a more concentrated 
shape. Altogether, Mr. Hurwitz deserves well of the public 
for this amusing and not uninstructive volume. 
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Art VILL. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, 
at the primary Visit: uion in August and September, 1825, By 
Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Bishop of Chester. 4to. London. 
Isvo. 


oti charge is, at all events, not a common- place produc- 
tion. it difiers wide ly from the v vapid compositions which 
we have been accustomed to on such occasions ; and it is at 
the same time singularly free from those undignified attacks 
upon sectinles, that uncharitableness and evil speaking, which 
have usually formed the ouly pungent ingredient of an un- 
savoury and insipid oration. It is a charge which bespeaks 
the Author to be a man of vigorous intellect and vigorous 
determination also. He may be said to speak as one having 
authority, though not of precisely the kind by which our 
Lord’s teaching was characterized. He is evidently impressed 
with the deep importance of inculcating upon his clergy the 
Apostolic injunction : “ Obey them who have the rule over 
“you. And he announces his determination to give effect 
to that rule by a system of rigid discipline to which the clergy 

’ Enoland have been of late but little accustomed. The 
Bis hop scems resolved to justify the choice which has raised 
hun to the hiewhest order in the Church, and the hopes which 
are reposed 1m him as the Champion of ber laws and_ preroga- 
tives, by applying an Herculean arm to the task of cleansing 
abuses, and of repairing the dilapidations which ‘Time has made 
in the outworks of the Establishment. The want of discipline 
has long been considered by the votaries of the Church of 
England as her only vulnerable spot, the solitary macu/a in 
that which were otherwise immaculate. Her perfection ia this 
respect seems to be the object of his Lordship’s determined 
efiorts. We honour his courage and his conscientiousness, 
and shall be not a litthe anxious to witness the result. It 1s 
evident that a —7 stir has already been occasioned in the 
diocese by the sishop’s preliminary proceedings. Hie finds 
himself called upon Lo comp lain that his sentiments have been 
on some points much misre pre sented. He anticipates some 


murmuring and opposition on the part of his clergy, but plainly 
tells tuem: 


* No personal considerations, no apprehensions of that unpopularity 
which is sometimes the portion of those who faithfully and fearlessly 
put other men in mind of their duty, will ever deter me from speaking 
to you, upon subjects relating to your sacred office, with the utmost 
plainness and candour; but ‘always, [ trust, with the plainness and 
candour of a friend. I entreat you to bear in mind, that alchough 
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2% Bishop Blomftield’s Primary Charge. 


the relation in which I stand to you, as a fellow-servant ** whom the 
Lord hath made ruler over his household, to give them their portion 
of meat in due season,’ ’ obliges me to watch over your interests, and 
to promote your comfort; after the example of Him, who “ came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister ; yet my first duty is, to look 
to the spiritual welfare of those who are committed to your care: and 
to guard, by every means in my power, against their suffering either 
by the neglect, or the errors, of their appointed teachers and guides, 
“@J pon some points of abbas and discipline we may not per rhaps 
always think alike. It would be unreasonable to expect, that in se 
large a body of well-educated men there should be only one opinion 
upon questions, which are to be solved b sy a recurrence to prince iples of 
expediency or proprie tYs rather than by express warranty of Scripture, 
or by the letter of those laws which we 
Where they speak out, private judgment must submit to their autho- 
rity. Where the y are silent, let any of us bear in mind, in forn ning 
the conclusions which are to regulate his condact, that the spicit of a 


can be clearly ascertained, is not le ‘ss binding upon the 
conscience of an honest man, than the letter. 


are all sworn to obey 


law, where it 
It is iny peculiar pro. 
vince and duty, not only to enforce the observance of laws, which are 
intended to secure to the commonwealth the enjoyment of all those 
inestimable advantages which it has a right to expect from an esta- 
blished Church , but also to point out to you, from time to time, those 
things which may tend to the advancement of true piety and virtue, 
to the efficaciousness of out ministry, and to the honour of our pro- 
fession. And if these objects be, as | trust they are, ever uppermost 
in your minds, [ may confidently expect, that I shall have but ‘ite 


occasion to admonish, and none to command : that you will anticipate 
iny wishes, rather than obec) y my iInjune tions.’ pp- Q—I1. 


The tollowing remarks do his L. — hip high credit. They 
shew that he is no jure diving bigot, but has studied Paley, and 
perceives that the ground he has taken, is the only one on 
which the pretensions of an Establishment to national and par- 
lamentary support can safely be resied. If the Church can- 
not stand the practical test of its utility and efficiency asa 
means for the avowed end, it must ultimately fall. 


‘Of one thing, my brethren, I should think we must all be per- 
suaded : that these are not times, in which either you or I can afford 
to lose an opportunity of serving the cause of religion and the Chureh. 
_ hat has at all times been the duty of the Clergy, is now indispens- 

ble to their very existence, as ministers of an establishment. Many 
ror powerful are the arguments, by which we may prove our right 
to the attention and respect of individual Christians, and our claims 
upon the support and protection of the State. But they will fail to 
produce conviction in the minds of the greater part of mankind, if 
unaccompan! ied by the more conclusive proof of usefulness. In 
isons which are to be urged in behalf of our excel- 

lent Church—the purity of her decertaaa : the wisdom of her disci- 
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pline; her legitimate authority; the unbroken succession and right 
ordination of her ministry; the excellence of her constitutions and 
formularies:—yet if there be a failure in activity and zeal on the 
part of the Clergy, the establishment must sink beneath them. But it 
wil never cease to be respected and maintained, while it is useful ; 
nor will it be otherwise than useful, eminently and conspicuously 
useful, even in a civil point of view, while the Clergy give full effect 
to its ordinances and means of edification, by their devotedness to the 
holy cause, which the Church is but an instrument to uphold and 
prom te ; 

‘Notwithstanding all the obloquy which has been heaped upon us 
by the enemies of religion and social order. notwithstanding all the 
efforts of those uncandid adversaries, who exaggerate our failings 
and ridicule our virtues ; who scruple at no falsehood, and reject no 
fiction, however gross and improbable, if it be likely to injure the 
Church through the Clergy ; still there exists, Lam versed, in the 
people at large, a principle of respect and attachment to the ancient 
and venerable institutions of the country, a great readiness to do jus- 
tice to the appointed ministers of religion, if they will but do justice to 
themselves. Environed as we are by dangers of no ordimary kind, it 
will depend upon ourselves, under Divine Providence to repel them. 
There is in the Church itself, as there is in the Gospel, of which it is 
a depositary and interpreter, an ample provision for the various 
changes and emergencies of Christian society. ‘There is in the com- 
munity at large, a feeling of veneration and regard towards a religious 
establishment, whose solemnities and consolations have been for ages 
interwoven with almost all the relations and details of civil and of 
social life; a feeling, which, if the Clergy take advantage of it, may 
be exalted into an attachment of the firmest and the noblest kiad. 
No affection is more pure, none more to be relied upon, than that 
which the pious Christian feels towards the faithful pastor, who 
“watches for his soul, as he that must give account.” The regard 
excited by the piety and zeal of individual ministers, is reflected upon 
the Church itself; when its rites and ordinances come thus recom- 
mended, not only to the understanding by their intrinsic excellence, 
but to the heart and affections by the virtues and graces of those by 
whom they are administered. 

‘If this be true, and every man’s observation and experience, if 
not his conscience, must have convinced him that so it is,—surely 
each individual of our order ought seriously to consider, in how great 
a degree his own example may be influential upon the character of 
the ministry, the well-being of the Church, and the credit of religion 
itself. Ashe has much to encourage him in the prospect of being 
eminently useful by promoting the present holiness and eternal wel- 
fare of his brethren, so he has much to awaken his apprehensions, 
and to rouse him to activity, in contemplating the extent and variety 
ot those mischiefs, which must be caused by a failure in the execution 
of his trust.’ pp. 11—15. 

The points to which his Lordship calls the attention of his 


‘erey, are, the importance of observing, in dress, manners, 
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amusements, and pursuits, a strict regard to clerical decorum: 
‘a devout and serous, vet s1 mle ananner of reading the 
‘ Liturgy ;’ 6a plain, unatlected, earnest enforeement and 
particula ap} fication ot Ce a l truths duties.’ 
‘Let it be seen that your hearts are engaged in the great work 


which vou have in) hand, the salvation 


ot souls : and you will in- 
fallibliy touch the bearts of those who 


lhe il \ hu. An indittorent 
voice and mode of delivery, whether in the pulpit or the desk, will 
soon be overlooked by the congregation, if the manner of their 
e that he as der iy interested 


their eternal welfare : and if his deet: 


teacher be such as to inake it visib 


, bis exhortations, his 


en 
couragements be all built upon one foundation, * Jesus Clirist, and 
him crucified.” With rey irc to the ® natural li) } ddiments which 
are sometimes pleac din excuse for a dcficreney tn this particular, | 
would remind you, that no one can tell how much may be done in 
the way of improvement, till he has tried all 1 various aids of ad. 


vice, and practice, and caretul study, w prayer tov the ussistance 
of God’s Holy Spirit > pp. 1s, 


) } ? . ‘ ,] } <4 
Lhe Bishop adds, i a note, that he ‘will not 


; 
knowingly 
‘ ied by any such impediment 


’ 
Nino perlormance of Divine service’— 


i 1? ‘ ~ | a by 1) } ! 

Oraaih a pel Oi WHO IS Misa i 
j 

‘for the clear and edi 

} ! 


Further, bis Lor iship adverts to the slovenly preparation fot 


Contirmation which is noteriously deemed sufticrent : and he 
peremptory and particular directions of the 
Rubric and Canons im this respect. 


mststs on the 


The superimtendence ol 
National and Sund ay HC hools is next enforced as an Important 
duty. [his Lordstip then proceeds to lay down his op inLoOns 
on the subject of an uoceviating conformity to the laws aod 
ritual, rubrics and canons of the Established Church, without 
exceplion or variation, ‘bo, not so much as a word,’ 


. It } nas alw: IVS AY Pye are ed to me, th: nt the safe st rule f 


for one in} office 
Is, strictly to observe 


> laws whic h define and prescribe lis duties ; 
a rule which is no di onlie able to the parochial clergy, who are 
to obey the laws ecclesiastical, than to their diocesan bishops, wlio 
are at once to obey and enforce e them. It is by this maxim that I 
intend, with the blessing of God, to guide myself in the exercise of 
that authority which is entrusted to me; and such a course of pro 
ceeding will have this great advantage, that none of you need be 
taken by surprise ; since it is incumbent upon you, as well as on meé, 
to make yourselves acquainted with the laws relating to the duties of 
your calling. ‘The Kubrics and Canons of the Church you are 
bound caretully to study, and strictly to comply with ; especially the 
former; from which, as the law permits no deviation without the 
sanction of the Ordinary, (and rarely even with it,) so I consider it 
to be my duty earnestly to recommend a conscientious and scrupulous 
compliance with those rules, which you have solemnly pledged 
yourselves to observe. And here permit me to remind you, that the 
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private opinion of individual clergymen, as to the expediency of 


deviating, in any particular case, from the precise line of ministerial 
duty marked out for them by the Church, ought never to interfere 
with the obligation, which binds them to an exact compliance with 
all her rules and formularies. If particular ministers were at liberty 
to follow their own judgment, in administering the ordinances of 
religion ; and to make such changes in its ritual, or discipline, as 
might appear to zhem to be conducive to the ends of piety; the 
result would be interminable contusion and discord ; decency and 
order would be at best precarious ; and the very object of an esta- 
blished Chureh would be defeated, were its congregations thus to be 
left to the uncertainty of private opinion and caprice. 

‘A strict and punctual conformity to the Liturgy and Articles of 
our Church, is a duty to which we have bound ourselves by a so- 
lemn promise, and which, while we continue in its ministry, we must 
scrupulously fulfil. Conformity to the Liturgy implies, of course, an 
exact observance of the Rubrics. We are no more at liberty to vary 
the mode of pertorming any part of public worship, than we are, to 
preach doctrines at variance with the Articles of Religion. If there 
be any direction for the public service of the Church, with which a 
clergyman cannot conscientiously comply, he is at liberty to with- 
draw from her ministry ; but not to violate the solemn compact which 
he has made with her. It is true, that you are bound to promote, to 
the utmost of your power, the honour of God, and the growth of 
your Saviour’s kingdom: but in your ministerial capacity you have 
engaged to do this in a certain way, and according to certain pre- 
scribed rules. Our zeal for the interests of Christ’s universal Church 
is to be shewn by the punctual discharge of our duties, as ministers 
of one particular branch of it. It should never be forgotten by 
ministers,” says an able and sagacious writer, ** that they are subject 
to higher authority ; that they are to execute law, not to make it. 
They are to embrace every opportunity of doing goud, within the 
limits prescribed to them: without those limits they can do no good. 
For no accidental advantage can stand in competition with the main 
end of all government, the support and establishment of settled 
rules.”’ pp. 21—24. 


The gross absurdity contained in this last sentence, a certain 
Dr. Balguy has the credit of originating; but we confess we 
are not a little surprised that his Lordship should be guilty of 
the indiscretion of uttering it. ‘ The main end of all Govern- 
‘ment the support and establishment of settled rules!’ We 
should have thought that the main end of Government was, to 
promote the welfare of the community by protecting the per- 
sons and interests of its subjects ; and that the wisdom of any 
settled rules must be tried by their adaptation to those ends. 
This support of rules for their own sakes, because they are 
settled,—this demand of implicit, servile, blind conformity to 
rules rood or bad,—rules which limit and restrain useful ex- 
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ertion,—merely because they were enacted by the absolute 
monarchs and misguided prelates of other days,—can it be 
that such a principle should find an advocate in the nineteenth 
century in Bishop Blomfield! Is this the boasted discipline 
of the Church? Then, blessed be God, that * this funda. 

‘mental principle of our ecclesiastical polity’ —a yoke which 
neither we nor our fathers have been able to bear,—is not that 
to which we are compelled to bow. 

Still, this is ecclesiastical discipline; and, in speaking thus 
of the system, we impute no blame to the Bishop of Chester, 
Some of the practices against which he points his censure, are 
clearly abuses which ought to be discountenanced. After pro- 
ceeding to reprehend the practice of administering private 

ytism without necessity, and of even using the service for 
obi b: aptism in private houses, as well as thi it of churching 
women in private houses, his Lordship thus distinguishes 
between a conformity to the Rubrics and an observance of the 
Canons. 


¢ Our obligation to observe the Canons is of a different nature, 
and admits of more than one kind of dispensation which is not appli- 
cable to the Rubrics. These, it must be remembered, are made 
binding by statute as well as canon law; and except where a power of 
dispensation is expressly re ‘served to the Ordinary, are as obligatory 
upon Aim as upon the officiating clergyman.’ 


This distinction between statute and canon law is a very im- 
portant one, and we are glad to see it insisted upon hy so high 
an authority. But here a nice question suggests itse ‘If,—What 
is the kind of obligation under which the clergy are laid in 
refereuce to that which is not binding by statute law? Whatis 
the nature or degree of that observance which the Canons 
demand? His Lordship is aware that to enforce an entire con- 
formity to the Canons would be impracticable. But on what 
ground does the dispensing power rest, and in whom is it 
vested? If a// the canons are not to be observed, if some of 
them have become a dead letter, how can any others be obli- 
gatory ! Canonical obedience would seem to be, in this view, 
a very indeterminate and uncertain duty ; and the existence of 
ecclesiastical laws thus obsolete and powerless, the unrepealed 
edicts of the Church, yet forming no part of the statutes of 
the realm, is an anomaly which might as well be removed. 
Happily and unhappily, however, the. legislative power of the 
Church as a body corporate is defanct. and its rulers are com- 
mitted to the maintenance of a monkish code which it has not 
been deemed fit or safe to incorporate with the laws of 


England. 
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But even with regard to the Rubrics,—considering that they 
were drawn up by fallible men, why should they be allowed to 
form an exception to the general principle of British legislation, 
which secures the watchful superintendence and occasional 
revision of the laws by the guardians of our hberty, the represen- 
tatives of the people? Civil liberty, it has admirably been said, 
requires ho more than this ; that the laws should rule, and the 
people be a party to those laws. It is needless to remark, that 


I 


this is not the principle of ecclesiastical legislation. Eccle- 
siastical liberty within the Church, thereis none. The elective 
or representative principle is jealously excluded from every part 
of the system. ‘The government of the church is a pure 
despotism ; not, indeed, in its administration, for it is tem- 
pered by the mild spirit of the times, and by the personal cha- 
racter of the prelates in whose hands it is vested; but still, 
this is its character, And the moment it is put in effective 
operation, under the name of discipline, it is felt to be so. 
Passive, unintelligent conformity, in fact military obedience, is 
the condition which it exacts from all its officers, with regard to 
thought, word, and deed. * No—not a word,’ is the stern 
language of its interdict restraining from the most consci- 
entious or needful departure from the prescribed ritual. In the 
mean time, to inquire whether the formula be unexceptionable, 
the rubric perfectly wise, the uniformity required indispensable, 
would be regarded as rebellion against the powers that be. 
The clergy have nominally the power, in common with all other 
subjects, to petition the Parliament for the repeal of any laws 
by which they may deem themselves aggrieved; but with 
regard to the rules and regulations by which they are tongue- 
tied, fettered, and manacled in the discharge of their ecclesias- 
tical duties, no provision is made for any legislative revision to 
which they, by their representatives, can be parties. The curse 
of unchangeableness is on the system, which is venerable, in- 
deed, for itis older than civil liberty, though much younger 
than Christianity. 

The remaining topics of the Charge are, the residence of the 
clergy ; the due care and repair of the churches and glebe- 
houses ; the requirement, in future, of a three months’ notice 
on the part of the candidate for ordination ; the caution to be 
observed in signing testimonials ; the irregularity of giving 
sham titles,—which his Lordship announces his determination 
to put a stop to; the propriety of establishing a general fund 
for the whole body of the clergy, after the manner of a mutual 
benefit society; and the duty of supporting, above all other 
societies for religious purposes, that for promoting the Enlarge- 

ment of Churches and Chapels. His Lordship does not spe- 
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eitically tharee his clereyv wot to support the Bible Society re 


lying orobably on the etheaey of tne Natple as a it lent 


} 


aissiasive Dit he yopiicanthy roemare:. 


‘itis our obvious duty, in displaying muir zeal for the interests of 


religion in reneral, never to endanger nor overlook those of the 
particular Church to which we belong. it our professions, as her 
ministers, be sincere, we must beleve, that, in proportion iS we ad- 
vance lier cause and eredit we promote the growth of true r ‘ligion: 
ind that whatever impairs her intluence or strengthens the hands of 
her adversaries, is ultimately injurious to Christianity itself’ 


. , 
Via VO pPlesiuire, however, to Tema m the other hand. 
that it is luty not jess obvious, though sometimes overlooked 
OV iearhned pretat emiseives, I Gisplaying om ror the 
nterests of the particular chureh to whieh we belione, not to 
We»rook ihdpsne i} ede min general rWboreover, if the Dro- 
} } ‘ , ' . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
PFESSiOii> i} uit sc? i } sincere sidisi ie nol believe, that, 


In proportion as Cuey promote the growth of true religion, they 


uivar le real cause and credit, and strengthen the legit 
ual niluence of Lew wo Choreh it stmkes us. that this 
reason vould . IS CONCIUSIVG, nd as worthy of a 
(Christi: tb imhdbaIster, vas biial mm Wich toe Bishop vrounds bis 
recommmendation oi a bmek and mortar secety, a limited and 


ectarian, Lugugh in its Way very uselul measure, in preference 


o every more Hoole ahd Cathbole tistilution, itl seems to wus, 
that the mcernly at Uiat churchman s professions who supports 
the Diblk metv is, alter aii, not quite so questionable as the 


VALLGILS Mi iat 4 risilali s MOLTESSTORS -or, in other words, 
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Lutho vives, and mmitting ourselves by excess ol 

yurtesy, Which our readers would) Geem in still more inex- 
nab \ ve Ken up this volume ice or twice, as it 
Ly on ; e, with the intention of saying a few words 
pon ts ib iS, OU} yilheu einic »aecide to our own 
SMUISHQOLIONL, Wika © Words should Phe Sonnets appear 
tO US HOL hile o those of Mrs. Charlotte smith, but we are 
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justly be said, that far inferior verse has employed the skill of 


Pi. the composer, and the tuneful voice of the fair;—for ex- 
lent ample ‘ 
‘ The moon is high, but she doth seem 
so «OE In Sorrow’s robe enshrouded ; 
the No echo thrills the cold dull sky,— 
nee The slumbering wave is clouded ; 
ad- But a so still ‘twere hard to deem 
on: | The Tempest e’er had ploughed it. 
of ‘ The winds are hushed, and not a breath 
Disturbs the peace serene ; 
nd. The dews that by my feet are brush'd 
ked Are heard as well as seen -— 
re Tis like the silent calm of Death, 
i The last sad closing scene. 
O- ‘ It is an hour that mocks at joy, 
hat, And fills the heart with sadness : 
hey The gloominess around hath power 
tj. To banish aught of gladness,— 
‘TZ The good, with holier dreams employ, 
fa The guilty, drive to madness.’ 
nis The absence of rhyme in the alternate lines is, however, a 
iad scarcely pardonable defect in such a bagatelle. The following 
nee =F sstanzas are not in a very high strain of poetry, but they ap- 
us, pear to be dictated by what always excites interest,—genuine 
rts feeling. 
the ‘ Fair Spirit! though Time’s unflagging wing 
“ds, Hath passed in gloom o’er youth’s gay morn, 
ily And pain and ceaseless sorrowing 
My sad and weary breast have torn, 
No pang Life’s withered pulse hath known 
Like thy last, lingering Farewell ~ 
Though many an early friend hath gone, 
vO. . 
And bitter tears bedewed each grave, 
Yet none from life and love departed, 
ily ; E’er wrung, like thee, the broken-hearted ! 
ni | ‘Oh! I have thought of thee, fair Saint! 
~ Till I have felt too mad to weep,— 
no Till wild Despair’s delirious plaint 
of Hath told of thine eternal sleep ! 
ex- Oh God! my rebel spirit cried, 
it Is this thy mercy—this thy love,— 
rds That Man, in pain and anguish tried, 
wn | And doomed each varied woe to prove, 
ear Is hurled to-day through storms and sorrow, 


To be the dull worm’s prey to-morrow? 


ay BB Vow. XXV. NS, 2B 
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Yos—I have cherished doubts and tears 

That Hope have crushed, and Faith o’erthrown ; 
But a repentant Sinner’s tears 

\ Saviour’s heart will not disown. 

Lond 1, who in my wanderings knew 

The maddened throb—the fevered sigh, 

Can now in calmet sorrow view 

lhe spot where thy dear relics lie, 

And wait in this lone world the hour 

‘That joins us in Celestial Bower!’ 


Several of the poems were w ritten in India, which accounts 
for a certain languor that pervades them. 


Art. X. Six Months in the West Indies, in 1825. Small 8vo, pp 


532. Price 9s. 6d. London, 1826. 


Tuls is a book which bids fair to have what is called a run, 
The subject of the West Indies is not 
vide Bryan Edwaids and Dr. Coke. 


timental tour through the Islands 1s 


a very new ove: 

But a picturesque, sen- 
a novelty, and the Author 
of the present volume has done his best to render it an amus- 
ingone. He ts very lively, sometimes flippant, very facetious, 
not always gracefully so,—it is a rare attainment to be at 
once merry and wise; but, though we could have dispensed 
with a considerable proportion of the Author’s jokes, and have 
been reconciled to somewhat less gas-light brilliancy of style, 
sull, we have been too weil pleased with him on the whole, 


: to deal very severely by his offences against the decorum of 
i taste. , , 

; 7 f he reason assigned for undertaking the voyage is an origi 
ieee nal one. The Writer declares that he went simply and sheerly 
eS on his own account,—to vet rid of the rheumatism, at the nsk 

Bree of exchanging it for the Yellow Fever. Why did he leave 
ty , Madeira? 

: ‘Il should think the situation of Madeira,’ he says, ‘ the most en 

bs viable on the whole earth. 


It ensures almost every European com 
4 | fort, together with almost every tropical luxury. Any degree 
be te temperature may be enjoyed between Funchal and the Ice House. 

The seasons are the youth, maturity, and old age of a never ending, 

4 | still beginning Spring. Here I found what I used to suppose 


peculiar to the Garden of Eden and the bowers of Acrasie and Af 
mida :— 


* Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
\ppear’d, with gay enameil’d colours mix’d. 


* [he myrtle, the geranium, the rose, and the violet, grow on the 
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right hand and on the lett in the buon prodigality of primitive 
nature. The geranium, in particular, is so common. that the honey 
of the bees becomes something like a jelly of that flower. I differ 
from most people in not liking it so well as the English honey, though 
it is far purer and more transparent. That of Barbadoes is finer than 
either. bethaps, after having been within ten degrees of the Equator, 
a second visit to Madeira would not charm me so deeply as the first. 
I have seen ocean and sky of a still brighter hue, and trees, and 
flowers, and mountains of still more beautitul and awfal shapes. But 
I left England in December, shivering and melancholy, under a rain 
of two months’ continuance ; foul winds, eternal tacking, a tremendous 
gale, and the Bay of Biscay destroyed my spirits and increased my 
rheumatism ; so that I longed after Madeira as for a land of promise ; 
and the first sight of Porto Santo, with its scattered islets, its broken 
rocks, and verdant dells, filled my heart with that joy which no one 
can feel who has not made a voyage on the ocean.’ 


The Writer was present when the first Protestant Bishop ar- 
rived at Barbadoes, and he gives the following strange account 
of the strange scene. 


‘ The ships of war were dressed, and their yards manned, and salutes 
fired ; this was pretty and common; but such a sight as the Carenage 
presented, very few have ever witnessed. On the quay, on the mole, 
on boats, on posts, on house-tops, through doors and windows, 
wherever a human foot could stand, was one appalling mass of per 
faces. As the barge passed slowly along, the emotions of the mul- 
titude were absolutely tremendous; they threw up their arms and 
waved their Kendkarchits they danced, and jumped, and rolled on 
the ground, they sung, and screamed, and shouted, and roared, till 
the whole surface of the place seemed to be one huge grin of delight. 
Then they broke out into a thousand wild exclamations of joy and 
passionate congratulations, uttered with such vehemence that, new as 
it then was to me, it made me tremble; till I was somewhat restored 
“he chorus of negro girls,—‘* De Bissop is come ! De Bissop is come ! 


e is coming to marry us, coming to marry us, coming to marry us 
all.’?? 


Barbadoes boasts of being the most ancient colony in the 
British empire, and it has never changed hands. It was the 
asylum for the royalists during the interregnum, as Jamaica 
afterwards became fur the republicans. Many of the present 
families are said to be lineal descendants of the original 
planters. ‘The island is somewhat less than the Isle of Wight. 
The soil is for the most part a thin layer of earth upon a mass 
of coral rock, which protrudes through it wherever there is an 
angle or a fissure, od it is considered as exhausted, nianure 
beg as necessary as. in England. Yet, this island exports 
annually upwards of 314,000 cwts. of sugar; and it is notori- 
ous, the Writer says, that the negroes live here much better 
2B2 
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than in any other colony, and increase in numbers every year, 
On the character of the Barbadians, the Writer touches ‘very 
lightly, but we meet with the following very significant re 
mark. ‘1am convinced that one of the most effectual mea. 
‘sures for bettering the condition of the slaves, would be g 
* thorough and humanizing education of the masters themselves,’ 
We rejoice to hear that ‘ the indefatigable Bishop,’ upon whon, 
by the way, the volume is a running panegyric, has opened 
several schools for both whites and children of colour. There 
are eleven churches in Barbadoes, and three chapels ; it is not 
“Stated how these are attended; but in the sea-side parts of St. 
Philip’s parish, for want of either church or chapel, the gari- 
son, with an establishment of 2000 persons, are ‘ forced to 
‘live without any observance of any religious worship what- 
‘ever. The reading of a few prayers in the open parade 
‘ground, by the chaplain, is really a complete farce, and so 
‘ understood to be.’ 

From Barbadoes, the Writer proceeded to Trinidad in 
company with the new Bishop, on a visitation tcur through 
the diocese. In this island, Europe, Africa, and America 
shake hands. It is an Hispani-Anglican island, peopled with 
English, Spanish, French, Africans, and Indians. The latter 


¢ seem to be the identical race of people whose forefathers Columbus 
discovered, and the Spaniards worked to death in Hispaniola. They 
are short in stature, (none that I saw exceeding five feet six inches,) 
yellow in complexion, their eyes dark, their hair long, lank and glo 
as a raven’s wing ; they have a remarkable space between the coat 
and the upper lip, and a breadth and massiveness between the shoul. 
ders that would do credit to the Farnese Hercules. Their hands and 
feet are small-boned and delicately shaped. Nothing seems to affect 
them like other men; neither joy nor sorrow, anger nor curiosity, 
take any hold of them. Both mind and body are drenched in the 
deepest apathy: the children lie quietly on their mother’s bosoms; 
silence is in their dwellings, and idleness in all their ways. 

‘The amazing contrast between these Indians and the negroes 
powerfully arrested my attention. Their complexions do not differ 
so much as their minds and dispositions. In the former, life stag- 
nates: in the latter, it is tremulous with irritability. The negroes 
cannot be silent: they talk in spite of themselves. Every passion 
acts upon them with strange intensity ; their anger is sudden and fu- 
rious, their mirth clamorous and excessive, their curiosity audacious, 
and their love the sheer demand for gratification. Yet, by theit 
nature they are good-humoured in the highest degree, and 1 know 
nothing more delightful than to be met by a groupe of negro gitls 
and be saluted with their kind “ How d’ye, massa?” their sparkling 
eyes and bunches of white teeth. It is said, that even the slaves de 
spise the Indians, and I think it very probable: they are decidedly 
inferior as intelligent beings.’ 
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To this may be added the remarkable fact, that the mes- 
tizo, or mixed caste between the White and the Indian, is still 
more decidedly inferior in every intellectual quality to the 
mulatto. In Brazil, the superiority of the African over the 
copper-colowred race is not less conspicuous. At the same 
time there can be little doubt that the present race of Indians 
have degenerated since the days of Montezuma. Nor is it as 
seen in the tierras calientes of the tropical islands, or on the 
burning coasts of South America, that the Lndian is to be 
fairly judged of, but in the temperate regions of the table 
land and in the recesses of the Andes. 

The Bishop of Chester is sorely displeased at the practice 
of private regeneration. What will he say to the following 
description of an episcopal performance of the rte? Wonld 
he call it public or private baptism ? 


‘ According to appointment, at nine the next morning, Mr. Mit- 
chell’s house was surrounded by a multitude of men,, women, and 
children. Some came to be baptized, some to gossip, and some to 
be married. They all entered the house with b ayemery nonchalance, 
roamed about in every part of it, and laughed and gabbled in as 
unrestrained a manner as they would have done in their own huts, 
Mr. Mitcheil’s parlour, where I had slept, was constituted baptistery 
and altar. A white cloth was spread on the table, and a large 
glass vase, filled with pure water, was placed in the middle. After 
about a quarter of an hour's arduous exertions on the part of the 
governor and commandant, these light-hearted creatures were re- 
duced to as low a degree of noise as their natures would admit. The 
bishop then read the first part of the service, the whole party kneel- 
ing on the floor ; but when the rite of aspersion came to be performed, 
there had like to have been a riot, from the mother’s jockeying for the 
honour of first baptism at the bishop’s hand. The two chaplains minis. 
tered till they streamed, and never did I hear such incessant squalling 
and screaming as arose from the regenerated piccaninnies. I think 
seventy were baptized and registered, which was the most laborious 
part of all. We had some difficulty in collecting them for the con- 
clusion of the service; but, upon the whole, the adult negroes be- 
rw exceedingly well, and displayed every appearance of unfeigned 

evotion.’ 


The last remark must be meant for wit; and were the sub- 
ject any thing less solemn than a religious rite administered in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, we could join heartily in the 
Author’s laugh. Yet, had such a representation of this solemn 
farce been given by any person of less questionable chureh- 
mauship than the Bishop’s travelling companion and assistant, 
We are quite sure that it would have been construed into an 
attempt to throw ridicule on the rites and doctrines of our 
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Apostol c Church. We shall content ourselves with the si 
remark, that the Missionaries manage these things at leag 
more decently ; and if tae Writer means to insinuate, that the 
negroes are incapable of being brought to understand the real 
nature of Christian baptism, or of the marriage contract, he is 
mistaken. | 

The jail in Trinidad ‘ is the best in the Antilles, and 
‘ respectable.” In all the other islands they are ‘ infamous,’ 
An ‘honest tread-wheel’ has been wisely provided with the 
most salutary effect; and the Author is of opinion that it 
must accompany every step in the process of emancipation, 
Be it so: it is better than the cart-whip. ‘ As far as 1 could 
‘ see or hear,’ he adds, ‘ the execution of the Orders in 
* Council had created no permanent disturbance, and the 
‘ planters themselves were willing to confess that a great deal 
‘ ef causeless violence had been displayed upon the occasion,’ 

We shall not attempt to follow our Writer through the tour 
of the islands. The general character and temper of the 
volume will be seen from these extracts, The reader will exs 
pect to meet with a few hits at the Methodists and the Aboli- 
tionists ; but these, we are charitable enough to believe, are 
thrown out with a view to propitiate their opponents, and to 
save the Author’s character with them, rather than with ao 


malice prepense. In fact, we are disposed to forgive him 
his peccadilloes of this and every other kind, in consideration 
of the manly manner in which he speaks out on the subject of 
planters and slaves. 


* No English resident in the West Indies, however little conversant 
with the administration of justice in his native country, can fail to be 
struck with the system prevalent in the colonies. It is not easy to 
overrate the importance of enlightened and impartial judicature ia 
any place or at any time, but the peculiar circumstances of society in 
these islands render its existence absolutely indispensable. In all 
communities where slavery is established, «hon ought to be 
laws to protect the slaves, and independent judges to enforce thet 
provisions ; if there be neither one nor the other, or if there be one 
without the other, in either case one great corrective of the excesses 
of the free, one great guarantee of the safety of the bond, one great 
fountain of civilization throughout the whole state, will be lost. As 
long as the slave confides in the protection of a power superior to his 
master, he will probably labor in tranquillity ; but if he finds that there 
is no such power, or that such power is prejudiced against him, itis 
nothing but an ordinary impulse of human nature, that in case of op- 

ression he should strive to obtain that by his violence, which has 
n, or which he suspects will be, denied to his petition. ; 

« In Barbadoes the laws are administered by some twenty-seven of 

twenty-eight judges. They are all planters or merchants and 
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appointed by the Governor. Not one of them has ever been edu- 
cated for the bar, nor is any previous knowl of the law a neces- 
sary or an usual qualification for the office. ey neither 

hend the extent, nor are agreed upon the validity of the lawe which 
they are called upon to interpret; they can none of them settle the 
limits of British and colonial enactments; they adhere to no fixed 

inciples; they are bound by no precedents. The powers of a 
Chancellor are exercised by the Governor and the Council, which 
consists of thirteen members, and it is next to impossible in so small 
a community, that we cause should come into court in which some of 
these judges will not be directly or indirectly interested. I make no 
charge nor intend any insinuation whatever of corrupt practices; but 
giving them full credit for integrity of purpose, I must say that they 
stand in a situation which, according to the spirit of the British Con- 
stitution, incapacitates them from exercising any judicial authority. 
Their ignorance of, or shallow acquaintance with, the duties of their 
office must either subject their decisions to the influence of the At- 
torney General, or it may cause them in moments of wrong-headed- 
ness or passion to violate every form of law and trample upon every 
principle of justice.’ pp. 295—297. 

‘ There are parts in the West Indian system which no plea of ne- 
cessity can justify. Why should the planters refuse to change them? 
Few put them in execution, the majority condemn them, none profit 
by them. Why should a man who will not beat a woman himself, be 
loth to secure a woman from being beaten by others? Why should 
aman, who is just himself, deny the resource of,public justice to those 
heneath him? How can the Christian, who prays for the improve- 
ment of all mankind, block up the inlets to the spiritual regeneration 
of the coloured men around his house? Why should he wish to de 
so? What does he fear? Insurrections? It is not knowledge, but 
uncertainty, which does and will beget commotion, it is not Re 
and Writing, but the forbidden desire of Reading and Writing; not 
the Light, but glimpses of the Light withholden from them, 
which inflict the torments and inspire the frenzy of Tantalus. 

‘I exhort the colonists to consider their situation, the merits of the 
question, the state of national opinion, the relative strength of the 
parties. Let them not stand too nicely on the theory of their inde- 
pendence ; well compacted as it may appear, it could never sustain 
collision with a mighty opposite. If Great Britain should be once 
provoked to anger, the rights of the colonists would be burst like the 
withs on the arms of the Nasarite, and be eonsumed before the kind- 
ling of her displeasure like tow in the fire. There is but one way by 
which the interference of Parliament may be avoided, and that is by 
anticipating it. If the colonists prize their ere ments let them 
not hazard it by opposing, but insure it by themselves ex that 
which will otherwise infallibly be done for them. This is no question 
for scholastic dispute, or for conference between the Houses; the 
planters must look at it as men of business, and take thought, not so 
much of what ought to, as of what will, be done; not so much of non- 

suiting a plaintiff” as of resisting a forcible entry.’ pp. 326, 7. 
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Aer. XI. SELECT LITERARY FNFORMATION, 


In the press, Biblical Researches and 
Travels ia Russia, including a Tour in 
the Crimea, and the Passage of the Cau- 
casus; with observations on the state of 
the Rabbinical and Karaite Jews, the 
Mahowmedans, and the Pagan Tribes 
inhabiting the Southern Provinces of the 
Russian Empire. By Dr. Henderson, 
Author of a Kes dence in [celand. 

Dr. Downegan has just completed, in 
one volume 8vo., his Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon, upon the plan of Schnei- 
dev’s very popular German and Greek 
Lexicou, and adapted to the use of the 


English Student from his going to School 
till he leaves the University. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison is printing, 
A Parting Memorial; consisting of dis. 
courses written and preached in 
at Singapore, on board ship at sea, ig 
the Indien ocean, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in England. . 

In the press, the Narrative of a Togr 
around Hawaii (or Owbyhee), By the 
Rev, W. Ellis, Missionary from the Soe 
ciety and Sandwich Islands. One vol, 
8vo, with several illustrative engravings, 
and a map of Hawaii, 





Art. XII, LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Juvenile Friend, or Family and 
School Magazine; religious, sentimen- 
tal, and literary ; express!y adapted to 
the instruction of the youthinl classes 
in families, and as a reading and re- 
ward-book inal) schools. Vol. IV. No. 
1. 6d, 

Second Statement of the Committee 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society, retative 
to the Circulation of the Apocrypha 
by the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. Svo. 2s, 

The Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 
with Illestrations, chiefly collected from 
Oral Sources. By Robert Chambers. 
1Smo. 6s. 

POETRY. 


An Essay on Mind, with other Poems. 
Foolscap Svo, 53. 


THEOLOGY. 


Hore Sabbatice ; or an Attempt to 
correct certain superstitious and vulgar 
Errors respecting the Sabbath. By God- 
frey Higgins, Esq. 

A Daily Expositor of the New Testa- 
ment; in which the Text is divided into 
Sections, with a practical Exposition, 
especially intended as morning and 
evening Portions for pious Families and 
private Christians, bythe Rev. Tho- 
mas Keyworth, one of the Authurs of 
Principia Hebraica. Vol. 1. Containing 
the Four Gospels and the Acts. 10s. 6d. 

Psaims according to the authorized 
Version ; with prefatory Titles, and 
Tabuler index of Scriptural References, 
from the Port Royal Authors, marking 
the circumstaeces and chronologic Or- 
der of their Composition. To which is 
added, an Essay upon the Psalms and 


their spiritual Application. By M 
Anne Schimmelpenoinck. 12mo0, Ts 

Vindicie Keclesie Anglicane., Let 
ters to Charles Butler, Eeq. comprising 
Essays on the Romish Religion, and 
vindicating the Book of the Chareh. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. L.L.D, &e 
8vo. 15s. 

Vindication of ‘* The Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church,” against the 
Reverend George Townsend’s Accusas 
tions of History against the Church of 
Rome : with Notice of some Charges ia 
the publications of Dr. Phillpots, the 
Rev. John Todd, M.A., and others. By 
Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Sermons preached on several Octa- 
sions in the Island of Barbadoes. By 
W. J. Shrewsbury, 8vo. Portrait. Ts 

The Christian Exodus; or the Deli* 
verance of the Israelites practically com 
sidered in a Series of Discourses. By 
the Rev. R P. Buddicom, M.A. F.AS 
&c. 2 vols. Svo. il. Is. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS, 


Letters from the East. By Joha 
Carne, Esq. of Queen's College, Camb. 
Svo. 18s, 

‘The Modern Traveller, Spain and 
Portugal. 2 vols. 10s. bds,; 12s. neatly 
half-bound. 

Six Months in the West Indies. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Visit to the Pails of Niagara, in 1800, 
By John Maude, Esq. Royal 8vo. with 
plates. il. lis. 6d, 

Sketches in Wales, or a Diary 
Three Walking Excursions in that 
cipality, in the Years 1823-24-25. BY 


the Kev. G. J. Freeman, LL.B, 
with 15 views, IL Is. 





